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READERS WRITE 





Advice to the “Envious Male” 

“Envious Male,” why not get some grit 
in your gizzard? Quit being afraid of 
what people will say or think (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 4) and dress to suit your- 
self. Yes, I’m one of the “opposite 
sex,” and I do as I please... 

Florence Cotterman 

Thornville, Ohio 


Saget 
“Immersion Time” 

I was very much interested in your 
article about baptism (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 4). It is perfectly true that there 
are many attitudes on this subject, and for 
this reason you will probably get plenty 
of protests on the story . 

Charlotte "McCormick 
Tomahawk, Wis. 

I am neither a Baptist nor one of 
those modern “churchmen” who believe 
that baptismal form is not fundamentally 
important, but I rise to protest “Immer- 
sion Time.” 

The title itself is repulsive to any one 
who pretends to be a true Christian. 
The New Testament doesn’t designate an 
immersion time based on crops being 
laid by and waters warmed by months of 
summer sun. 

We have no account of Jesus, when he 
came to be baptized, “sloshing” out to 
the spot where John stood ready.to 
“duck” Him completely under the wa- 
ter... 

Your terms are irreverent and offen- 
a 

Mrs. W, C. Coers 
Orange Grove, Texas 


o . * 


. «+ To use such expressions as “slosh 
out” and “duck” are as out of place as it 
would be for a reporter writing of a 
funeral to say: “The pallbearers toted him 
to the grave and dumped him in.” As to 
immersion outdoors, this is done because 
some ehurches have no baptistries and 
not because of any difference of opinion 
about where baptism should be admin- 
istered ... 

William S. Smelser 
Pastor, Second Baptist Church 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
. The article did not state all the 
facts of the case. You omitted the fact 
that the Greek Orthodox church prac- 
tices immersion, the fact that churches 
practicing immersions have more mem- 
bers than churches practicing aspersion, 
the fact that Jesus was baptized by im- 
mersion, the fact that immersion was the 
universal practice of the New Testament 
church... 
E. P, Kempler 
Morenci, Mich. 
S..* = * 

It is distressing that when you choose 
to feature an article on immersion in your 
issue of September 4th, you should deal 
with the subject in a superficial and some- 
what flippant manner. Ten million Bap- 
tists, nearly 2,000,000 Disciples, to say 
nothing of others, would be grieved by a 
reference to people “sloshing” out to be 
“ducked” in water. The use of such terms 
seems like a deliberate attempt to make 
tawdry a rite which has special signifi- 
eance to sincere people. 

Your inadequate presentation of the 
immersionist position makes no reference 
to the original meaning of the words re- 
ferring to baptism, to the practice of the 


early charch, to the symbolism which im- 
mersion carries out. Your writer does not 
even seem tg be aware that the Greek 
Catholic Church practices immersion, and 
that most Protestant groups make it op- 
tional. It would be interesting to have 
the writer elaborate on the surprising 
statement that “immersion ... has been 
denounced by followers of other creeds.” 
(Rev.) Arthur M. Clarke 

First Baptist Church 

Boone, la. 

[In its article on immersion, PATHFINDER did not 
presume to give a complete picture of so theological- 
ly involved a subject as baptism. Its intention was 
merely to outline a background of salient facts for a 
story on a specific baptismal custom in the south. 
The article did not say that there was a dispute about 
whether immersion should be practiced indoors or 
outdoors. If the language seemed offensive to some 
readers, PATHFINDER apologizes. It should be point- 
ed out, however, that the verbs “‘slosh’’ and ‘“‘duck’’ 
are wholly legitimate and properly descriptive. The 
one means “to move with splashing or dripping 
through water.’’ The other means ‘“‘to thrust or plunge 


under water ...to plunge the head momentarily 
under water.’’—Ed.] 


Senator Ashurst’s Joke 

Senator Henry Ashurst, New Deal chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
has put a group of his anti-Administra- 
tion colleagues on the spot. 

Two of the five members of the Puerto 
Rican Supreme Court are totally inca- 
pacitated. One is blind and the other 
is seriously ill in a Baltimore, Md., hos- 
pital. Despite their inability to attend 
to their duties, they have refused to re- 
sign. This has seriously hampered the 
work of the Court, and the local bar 
recently petitioned the Justice Depart- 
ment for relief. 

As there is no way to force the two 
to resign, the only solution is to “pack” 
the court with additional judges. Attor- 
ney General Cummings put the matter up 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
elected to send a committee to the island 
to make a personal investigation and 
report at the next session of Congress. 

As chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, it fell to Senator Ashurst to name 
the investigators. He proceeded without 
cracking a smile to name as members of 
the committee the following: 

Senator Edward -R. Burke, chief cook 
and bottle-washer for the opponents of 
the President’s Court bill. 

Senator Tom Connally, one of the au- 
thors of the Judiciary Committee report 
against the measure. 

Senators William King, Frederick Van 
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Path find: 


Nuys and Warren Austin, all signers . 


the report. 
It would be funny now if they had 


recommend the appointment of add 


tional judges. Senator Ashurst certai: 
knows his onions. 

Thomas Fowl: 
Kingsville, Texas 


A Believer in Intervention 

Your editorial “An Ugly World” (PA 
FINDER, Sept. 4) is thought-provok 
but exaggerates the importance of 
trade with China and Japan. Five or 
millions annually is a mere trifle c 
pared to the much greater questio: 
what kind of people we wish to domi: 
the Orient in the future... 

China has nearly 500,000,000 peo; 
the most peaceful on earth, while 
Japanese are a rampant menace to 
world and should be restrained at 
cost. With the precedent before us, 
could do what Italy and Germany 
now doing in Spain... 

Karl J. Stackla 
Cove, Ore. 


[Exclusive of great invested capital, American 
with China and Japan involves hundreds of mi 
of dollars a year, not five or six millions.—Ed 


"A Couple of Things’ 

Re: A couple of things in the issu 
September 4, 1937. 

1) Page 16. Presenting Emily P 

“Absolutely no lady (unless mid 
aged, and even then she would be d: 
ing convention) can go to dinner 
supper in a restaurant alone with a ¢: 
tleman.” Information desired: Wher 
a lady middle-aged? 

2) Page 20. Column 2 “Tedd 
Roosevelt in person. 

“It was all he could do to prevent } 
party from nominating him for a thi 
term.” I had something to do w 
“T. Rs” nomination and I thought 
was for a third term. If I am not m 
taken his name appeared at the head 
the national ticket’ two consecutive tin 
after he had filled the office of Presid: 
of the United States ... 

A. G. Hal 
Caddo, Texas 

[ Re: Mr. Hall’s questions. (1) Not even Mrs. | 
ventures to determine the exact year at whict 
woman becomes “‘middle-aged.”” (2) ‘“‘T. R.’’ did 
course, run for a third term. However, this was 
= after Taft had been President for four ye 

R.”” had a hard time preventing the Republic 


esneanineds nominating him for a third term just af 
the close of his second.—Ed.] 


On Al-ford on Women 
After reading Al-ford ibn Roos’s lett 


entitled “Man Against Woman” (PATIHI- 


FINDER, Sept. 4), I feel that he is eith 
very ignorant or wilfully misreprese: 
ing facts. He states that women ha 
never attained enduring fame or en 
nence in any of the branches of know 


edge. I don’t suppose he has ever hea: 


of such insignificant persons as Floren 
Nightingale, Madame Curie, Jane Aust« 
George Eliot, Edna Ferber, Rosa Bonhei 


or Amelia Earhart ... With these illu 
trious women’s accomplishments in mind 


I don’t feel that one page is too mu: 
to devote to the Ladies of Creation. 

Mary S. Croom 
Center Point, Ark. 


7 * . 


Dear Papa Roos: Now I would sugges! 
that you calm yourself. You remind m¢ 


very much of a sound produced by ye 
ing into a well 


(Continued on page 21) 
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LOBBYING— 


A “Third House” against the White House 


PERIODICALLY, the Congress of the 
United States succumbs to what 
eems to be a parliamentary form of 
the seven-year itch, For long periods, 
it suffers in silence, then engages in a 
sudden flurry of scratching. It sends 
out government sleuths, calls in wit- 
nesses and conducts investigations into 
the activities of its “third house”— 
the lobbies. 

Congress conducted its first investi- 
sation into the modern lobby system 
in 1913, skipped a cycle in the post- 
var years, then went at its problem 
igain in 1929 and 1935-6. While it 
uncovered some choice scandals, it 
did nothing. 

Thus far, 1937 has not proved to be 

lobby investiga- 
tion year. But the 


lobbies have op- 
rated just the 
me, and effec- 


tively enough that 
next few 
onths may yet 
ee an investiga- 
tion of lobbies or 
some Federal 
egulation of their 
ctivities, 
Presi ‘ent Roose- 
lt intimated the 
fact two weeks ago 
in regard to the 
O'Mahoney - Jones 
Sugar Quota Bill, 
hich throttles 
MTshore” refin- 
ries in Hawaii 
nd Puerto Rico. 
before putting his 
signature to the 
easure, he explained: “This bill has 
been seriously impaired by the in- 
clusion of a provision intended to 
galize a virtual monopoly of sea- 
oard refiners (who) for many years 
vere able to join forces with domes- 
producers in the maintenance of 
powerful lobby.” 
[f he had possessed the time or the 
clination, the President could have 
imed many others engaged in such 
tivities. For Washington today con- 
ns the offices of between 500 and 
1.000 organizations which maintain 
bbies. 
LOBBIES: By a definition arrived at 
the Caraway investigation of 1929, 
lobbyist is one who attempts to in- 
lence or prevent legislation, “wheth- 
for pay or otherwise.” Similarly, 
‘bbying may be defined as the act of 
ying to influence legislation by dis- 
ributing literature, appearing before 


th e 


legislative committees, interviewing 
or seeking to interview individual leg- 
islators, “or any other means.” By 
inference, the larger and looser term, 
“lobby,” means a group which main- 
tains a lobbyist or otherwise engages 
in the activity of lobbying. 

A lobby may advocate anything on 
earth, from one-cent letter postage to 
a better deal for business, for the 
farmer and for the war veteran. Few 
persons would think of the American 
Automobile Association as a lobby, 
yet it takes an active interest in State 
and Federal gasoline tax laws. 

Lobbies arise fundamentally from a 
weakness in the American party sys- 
tem. Roughly, the electorate is di- 





Lobbyists: West for the President, Taylor for the Legion, Bunker for the Sugar Group 


vided into Republicans and Democrats. 
Both parties adopt many-planked plat- 
forms to satisfy different groups. But 
even these are not enough for the Pro- 
hibitionists, the farmers, the war vet- 
erans, the business men and scores of 
other groups. With what they feel 
may be inadequate representation in 
Congress, they fall back on their Con- 
Stitutional right “to petition the gov- 
ernment for redress of grievances.” 
They form groups of their own which 
constantly hammer at Congress to pass 
bills which are to their interest, to de- 
feat measures which are not. 
LOBBYISTS: In general, a lobbyist 
corresponds to the advertising agent 
of a commercial product. He must 
“sell” Congressmen in key positions 
the idea that certain pieces of legis- 
lation are good, or that they are not. 
This he may do through several 
methods. Approximately in the order 


$1.00 a Year 





of their potency, they are these: The 
lobbyist may point out to a legislator 
that he represents an organization 
which controls “thousands” of votes 
in the legislator’s home district. He 
may supply facts, figures and argu- 
ments which support his own view of 
legislation, He may imply that he is 
the agent of interests which will be 
glad to make a large (and perfectly 
legal) contribution to the legislator’s 
party fund in the next election year. 
Or he may flood legislative offices with 


thousands of letters and telegrams 
from other members of his group, 


advocating or opposing measures. 

One or two lobbyists get salaries ex- 
ceeding that of the President of Unit- 
ed States. Efficient ones receive sal- 
aries of around $25,000 yearly, and 
most are paid much less. All in all, 
Washington agents spend lobbying 
funds which certainly cannot be less 
than $5,000,000 annually, and may 
easily be much 
more. 

As a class, how- 
ever, lobbyists are 
not thugs, crooks 
or plotters. Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, 
who won fame as 
a Strike mediator 
for the Federal 
government, once 
represented the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor on 
Capitol Hill. For- 
mer NRA director 
Donald Richberg 
was a railway lob- 
byist. 

The President 
does a little lob- 
bying himself. A 
well-timed _ tele- 
phone call from 
the White House 
has changed or influenced many a 
Congressional vote. In addition, the 
Chief Executive has two other lob- 
byists, his son and secretary, James, 
and Charles West, former Congress- 
man from Ohio who now draws 
his pay from the Department of 
the Interior, Their weapons, if any- 
thing, are more powerful than those 
of less privileged lobbyists. They can 
promise political patronage, or prom- 
ise to withhold it, depending on how 
the Senator or Representative intends 
to vote on Administration measures. 
In dire cases, they can threaten to 
withdraw party support from the leg- 
islator at election time, But the efforts 
of neither West nor young Roosevelt 
could prevent the Democratic revolt 
in the last session of Congress. 

THIRD HOUSE: Of the hundreds 
of lobbies which form the “third 
house,” comparatively few are impor- 
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tant or effective. Those which have 
been most active follow: 

Sugar: The question of sugar pro- 
duction, refinement and trade is so 
complex that for years the sugar lob- 
bies fought among themselves. In a 
situation which involved Cuban, Phil- 
ippine, Puerto Rican, Hawaiian, Lousi- 
ana and Florida cane sugar, Michigan 
beet sugar and western beet sugar, 
and refineries from Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico to Pennsylvania, the lobbies 
could agree on only one point. It was 
that domestic refineries should be 
given a lion’s share of sugar refine- 
ment under the Federal quotas, and 
that insular refineries should be given 
as little as possible. 

Chief contractors to this agreement 
were the National Sugar Beet Grow- 
ers Association, the Louisiana Cane 
Growers. and the United States Sugar 
Refiners. When the President advo- 
cated a revision of sugar quotas so 
that Puerto Rico and Hawaii would 
be allowed to refine more of thein own 
products, Ellsworth Bunker of the 
Sugar Refiners stepped-in. A Demo- 
cratic national finance committeeman 
in 1936, along with other lobbyists he 
won Congressional favor and defeated 
the President’s proposed revision. But 
when Roosevelt signed the Sugar 
Quota bill, it was with a “gentleman’s 
agreement” that the “unholy alliance” 
between the domestic refiners and pro- 
ducers of sugar should be broken up. 

Commerce: The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has the largest and 
most imposing quarters of any “spe- 
cial interest” group in Washington—a 
$3,000,000 office building just across 
Lafayette Square from the White 
House. The Chamber represents 500 
trade associations, 1,400 local cham- 
bers, and has in these groups an un- 
derlying membership of 850,000 dif- 
ferent corporations, 

Lobbyist Chester Leasure is official- 
Iy the manager of the Chamber’s 
“Resolutions and Referenda Depart- 
ment.” He never backs or opposes a 
specific bill. But by referring to the 
resolutions passed at annual meetings 
by the Chamber, he makes clear “what 
Business thinks.” And when specific 
legislation arises which the Chamber 
must oppose, it is an easy matter for 
his group to summon into Washington 
an avalanche of telegrams and letters, 
not from the Chamber itself, but from 
the business men in its subsidiaries. 

The credo of the Chamber is this: 
“Those who are best equipped to 
solve the problems of industry are 
those who themselves are engaged in 
industry.” The group wants self- 
regulation of business by its own 
standards of fair commodity prices, 
fair wages and fair dividends. It 
strongly opposes the efforts of organ- 
ized labor to form closed shops, or 
plants which are open only to union- 
ized workers. It might like to hinder 
the organization of labor. 

On other questions, the Chamber 
tangles with the Administration at al- 
most every point. It is opposed to 
what it calls “monetary experimenta- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: On “Jitters” 


The usual smiling serenity of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was missing last week. 
The business at hand was deadly seri- 
ous. He saw the world growing “jit- 
tery” in the shadow of war, and his 
actions were actions aimed at keep- 
ing the nation at peace, 

In an informal talk before the Roose- 
velt Home Club at Hyde Park, N. Y., 
he aired his concern over the critical 
nature of events in Europe and the 
faraway Orient. International condi- 
tions, he said, “are not any better than 
they appear to be ... I am glad that 
we are doing everything we can.. 
to keep us out of war.” 

Roosevelt’s gloom was shared by 
Bernard M. Baruch, financier just re- 
turned from abroad, and Norman H. 
Davis, roving Ambassador for the 
United States, both of whom con- 
ferred with the President on the for- 
eign situation. “It is a tinder box; 
anything can happen,” was Baruch’s 





International 


Biggers Will Direct the Jobless Census 


observation, Said Davis: “I can’t see 
anything that is very promising.” 

Other Hyde Park visitors last week 
were James A. Moffett, former Federal 
Housing Administrator, recently re- 
turned from the Orient, and Joseph M. 
Patterson, New York Daily News pub- 
lisher, just back from Europe. After 
conferring with them, the President 
cut short his vacation and hurried 
back to Washington. 

A consultation with Secretary of 
State Hull resulted in a decision to 
present the Secretary’s 14-point peace 
declaration of last July, together with 
the replies of 50 concurring nations, 
to the League of Nations Council which 
began sessions at Geneva last week. 

After a special conference with the 
Cabinet and a_ hurriedly-convened 
meeting with the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the President issued a statement 
which marked the government’s most 
positive move since the Far Eastern 
trouble began. Government-owned 





merchant vessels were forbidden 
transport to China or Japan ar 
munitions or implements of war lis! 
in the Presidential proclamation 
May 1. Private ship owners were t: 
they would engage in such trade 
their*°own risk. The President t! 
hoped to avert incidents likely to 
volve the United States in the un 
clared Sino-Japanese war. Altho: 
he did not invoke the Neutrality 
he said the government’s policy 
respect to it would remain on a “ 
hour basis.” This implied the po: 
bility that the act might be put i 
effect at any moment. 

In one_of his busiest weeks, 
President also did these things: 

@ Received John L. Lewis, C, I. 
chief, at the White House. Lew 
emerging from the 40 minute chat, t: 
reporters, “we had a pleasant conf: 
ence, talking over matters of mut 
interest.” This meeting was taken 
indicating that the two men had 
established cordial relations after 
Labor Day speech in which Lewis : 
tacked the President. 

q Invited John D. Biggers, preside 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Compan 
in Toledo, O., to take charge of 
nation-wide, single-day jobless censu 
to be preceded by a wide-spread pu! 
licity campaign and employing t! 
country’s election machinery, supp! 
mented by rural mail carriers. 


G Requested the people of the Uni'- 


ed States to participate generously i 
the forthcoming nation-wide welfa: 
drive to raise funds for private heal! 
and welfare organizations. 

@ Pressed a telegraphic butt 
sounding a siren, to open dedicati 
ceremonies of the $37,000,000 TV‘ 
Wheeler Dam in Alabama. 

g Sent a telegram endorsing pla! 
of the National Committee for R: 
ligion and Welfare Recovery to o! 
serve October 2 and 3 as Loyalty Da) 
and urged all Americans to go 
church on those two days. 

ee 


Rumors 


It is debatable which are more prev 
lent in Washington—political aspiran 
or rumors. Both of these appeared i 
tertwined in last week’s capital nev 

World Conference: Last Septemb« 
Arthur Krock of the New York Tim 
reported that the President was eag: 


to call a world conference on disarma- 


ment and peace. Administration of! 


cials immediately knifed the sugges- 


tion. But last week, a year almost t: 
the day of Krock’s story, the runx 
was revived. Possibilities of a worl 
parley probably patterned after th: 


Pan-American conference of last De- 


ecember were based on these observa 
tions: (1) the President’s recent com 
ment that the whole world seeme: 
jittery, together with the State Depari 
ment’s move to place its recent peac: 
declaration before the League of Na 
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wns (see p. 4); (2) the European 
rambulations early this year of Nor- 
in H. Davis, Ambassador-at-Large 
ind the presence in Europe now of 
(Inder Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles; (3) the continuous parade of 
European and North and South Amer- 
ean bigwigs to Washington in the 
t 18 months. 
Shift: Second rumor last week was 
vat Paul V.. McNutt, High Commis- 
ner to the Philippines, would re- 
on to take the presidency of Indiana 
(‘niversity in order to help the Hoos- 
Democratic machine in the sena- 
rial race of 1938 and to offer him- 
‘If as a Presidential nominee in 1940. 
Simultaneously it was reported that 
retary of War Harry H. Woodring 
would be shifted to succeed McNutt in 
Philippines. To succeed Secre- 
tary Woodring, the reports ran, Louis 
\. Johnson,- Assistant Secretary of 
War and former American Legion 
ommander, would be shifted into the 
ibinet, and J. Monroe Johnson, head 
f the Air Commerce Bureau, would 
ecome Assistant Secretary of War. 
Both Johnsons are popular with the 
\merican Legion; Woodring is not. 
Third Term? A more or less con- 
1uing rumor ever since the last 
ection has been that the President 
ill again seek to succeed himself in 
lice. Speculation on the subject con- 
ued last week with a United Press 
| of gubernatorial sentiment in 38 
tates, The governors of Kentucky, 
iisiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
rexas, and South Carolina went on 
ord as favoring a third term. Of 
hese, Earle of Pennsylvania and Mur- 
phy of Michigan have themselves been 
ntioned as possible candidates for 
1940. Three governors, Clark of 
(daho, Quinn of Rhode Island and 
‘ry of Virginia, were opposed to a 
ird term. Two other state execu- 
es, who preferred to remain anony- 
us, took opposing stands on the 
ruestion. The remainder of the 38 
vernors declined to comment. 


Black in White? 


From the grave of the Ku Klux Klan 
that fought Yankee domination and 
x-Slave excesses in Reconstruction 
iys, southerners about 1915 raised a 
ew society. Guiding principle of 
ie reborn K. K. K. was supremacy of 
ative, white Protestant Americans” 
ver aliens, Negroes, Jews and Catho- 
lics. Soon white-hooded vigilantes 
ide through the south again, lighting 
ie night sky with blazing crosses, 
ging mumbo-jumbo ceremonials, 
‘iking with swift and stupid violence 
‘ainst “un-American” Americans. 
Despite the New York World’s his- 
ric Klan-shattering expose in 1921, 
e secret order remained politically 
otent in Alabama, Georgia and Florida 
itil about 1928. Since then, the Klan 
is declined steadily. Today it has 
nly a few thousand members. 
That the K, K. K. still represents to 
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Johnson: Next Secretary of War? 


most Americans the epitome of preju- 
dice and intolerance, however, was 
amply demonstrated last week by the 
furious storm that broke around the 
head of Hugo Lafayette Black, recent 
New Deal appointee to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Initial thunderclap was 
the appearance of a series of news- 
paper articles jointly copyrighted by 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 

After the Senate debate over Black’s 
nomination, the Post-Gazette sent re- 
porter Ray Sprigle to investigate 
charges that the Alabaman belonged 
to the K. K. K. Last week the paper 
was rewarded with a_ sensational 
scoop. Backed by affidavits and photo- 
static documents that figuratively put 
Justice Black in a Klansman’s white 
hood, these were the essentials of the 
information Sprigle said he got from 
official Klan records: 

@ Black joined the Klan in 1923, 
swearing to “shield and preserve ... 
White supremacy.” 

g In 1925, on the eve of his cam- 
paign for U. S. Senator, Black sent to 
the “Kligrapp” or secretary of his 
chapter his resignation from the order. 

gq After winning the Democratic 
nomination which assured him his 
Senate seat, Black a year later ap- 
peared before a “Klorero” or state 
meeting and accepted a gold “grand 
passport” tantamount to life member- 
ship in the K. K. K. He thanked 
Klansmen, without whose help he said 
he never would have become Senator, 
extravagantly praised Klan principles. 

@ There was no evidence that Black 
had forfeited his life membership card 
or resigned again from the order. 

Although the series was scheduled 
to include six stories, publication of 
the first three was enough to create 
a national uproar. Quietly jubilant, 
senators who had opposed Black’s 
choice solemnly deplored the “haste” 
with which the Senate had confirm- 
ed his nomination. Several of those 
who had voted to seat the Alabaman 
stated flatly that they would not have 
done so had they “known the facts.” 














But few of them thought that any- 
thing could now be done to alter the 
appointment.t Friends of the new 
justice argued that his record as a 
legislator far outweighed any K. K. K, 
connection he might once have “had. 
As proof that he was no subscriber 
to Klan principles, they pointed to the 
scores of telegrams from Jews, Ne- 
groes and Catholics urging senators to 
confirm Black’s nomination, 

In Europe, where he was vacation- 
ing with his wife, Black himself spent 
a trying four days dodging reporters 
and firmly refusing all comment. In 
Washington, however, President 
Roosevelt threw the burden of ex- 
planation squarely upon the shoulders 
of his appointee. Plainly irritated, the 
President emphatically denied that 
Black or anyone else had so much as 
mentioned the Klan to him before the 
nomination. Permitting reporters to 
quote him directly, Roosevelt deliv- 
ered himself of these words: 

“I know only what I have read in 
the newspapers. I note that the sto- 
ries are appearing serially and their 
publication is not complete. Mr, Jus- 
tice Black is in Europe where un- 
doubtedly he cannot get the full text 
of these articles. Until such time as 
he returns, there is no further com- 
ment to be made.” 

The tenseness of the entire situation 
was heightened by revelations that 
Black had quickly and quietly taken 
the full oath as Justice of the Court 
only nine days after his confirmation, 
instead of waiting until the Court con- 
vened, as is customary. 

ot 


Labor: Items 


No furious battle can be unceasingly 
waged, There must be time for con- 
solidating positions, for trundling up 
reinforcements for the next attack, 
So it was last week with labor’s 
warfare. 

An expected big battle, the annual 
convention of the A, F. of L., would 
not be held before next month at 
Denver. Then, perhaps, the Federa- 
tion would at last be forced to take 
some final action on the suspended 
C. I. O. unions in its ranks. Last 
week, both sides prepared their forces. 

@ In Asbury Park, N. J., the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor 
voted to expel from membership all 
unions connected with the C. L O. 

gq In West Virginia, the tables were 
turned, There, the State Federation 
of Labor, comprising 170,000 members, 
voted to switch its affiliation from 
the A. F. of L. to the C, I. O. 

g A victory for the C. L O. came 
in the result of a referendum among 
members of the American Newspaper 
Guild on the action taken by delegates 
at the national convention last June. 
At the convention the Guild delegates 





+ Some recalled the remarkably accurate prophecy 
concerning the Klan reports made by Senator Millard 
Tydings of Maryland during the debate over Black: 
“Who knows but that after Senator Black is con- 
firmed and takes his place on the bench these affi- 
davits or statements may be printed in the press, 
and we may never have a chance to find out their 
falsity or truth after the nomination is confirmed?” 
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voted to switch allegiance from the 
A. F. of L. to the C. I. O. The refer- 
endum upheld the convention action 
by a vote of 3,392 to 1,691. No sooner 
was the result of the Guild referen- 
dum’ made public than William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., announced 
that his organization would form an 
opposition union in newspaper offices. 
Other newspaper-labor news of the 
week included a strike called by the 
Guild on the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
one of the largest daily papers in 
metropolitan New York. Publication 
continued during the first and second 
days of the strike. 

q In the confused Ambridge, Pa., 
situation, where the NLRB and a Fed- 
eral court have given exactly opposite 
orders to the National Electric Prod- 
ucts Corporation as to which union to 
deal with (PATHFINDER, Sept. 18), 
the NLRB vote was held. The poll 
showed the workers favoring the A. F. 
of L. over the C, I. O. by a vote of 
780-675. The C, I. O., which had 
previously demanded the election over 
the protests of the A. F. of L., an- 
nounced it would contest the election. 

q A fight between A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. seamen in the California sea- 
port cities of San Francisco and Oak- 
land was no nearer settlement, What 
edge there was in last week’s devel- 
opments went to the C. I. O. when the 
NLRB disregarded the A. F. of L.’s 
plea to delay a vote and ordered a poll 
taken almost immediately. 

One of the few important labor 
items of the week not concerned with 
inter-union maneuvers stemmed from 
a “mutiny” in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
The Algic, one of 37 ships owned and 
operated by the United States govern- 
ment, Was in Montevideo when long- 
shoremen went on strike. Captain 
Joseph Gainard of the Algic cabled 
the U. S. Maritime Commission that 
his crew was engaging in a sympathet- 
ie strike with the longshoremen, Red- 
headed, freckle-faced Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, chairman of the commission, 
took swift and decisive action. He 
cabled Gainard to clamp the ring- 
leaders in irons and hire other men. 
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Kennedy Acted Swiftly against “Mutiny” 


The strike was quickly broken. Labor 
circles in the United States, particu- 
larly the C. I. O.-affiliated National 
Maritime Union, denounced Kennedy’s 
action as “high-handed” and unjusti- 
fied by a mere strike. 


Mural “Confusion” 


Among the 1,500,000 inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico is a small, militant Na- 
tionalist party which ceaselessly agi- 
tates for independence from the Unit- 
ed States. Last week, a friendly pat 
on the back of the Nationalists by an 
American artist produced a minor 
uproar in U. S, government circles. 

The patter was one of America’s 
best known modern painters, 49-year- 
old Rockwell Kent. In one of two 
murals for the new U. S. Postoffice 
Building in Washington, D. C., Kent 
portrayed a dusky mounted postman 
delivering to a group of Puerto Ri- 
cans a batch of letters from Alaskan 
Eskimos. One of the epistles, which 
the courier held opened in his hand, 
bore these weird lines in minute let- 
tering: 

“Puerto Reco miuniera ilaptiumum! 
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Rockwell Kent and His Mural: “A Libel, a Calumny ...Caramba! What Confusion!” 


Pathfinde: 








Ke Ha Chimmeulakut Angayoraac) 
Amna Kitchimmi Atummium — Chi 
Wapticum itti Cleoraatig ut.” 

Everything was serene until son 
body set Arctic explorer Vilhjan: 
Stefansson to translating the mic: 
scopic text. After a good deal of tr: 
ble, the explorer figured out tl 
meaning: 

“To the people of Puerto Rico, « 
friends! Go ahead. Let us cha: 
chiefs, That alone can make us eq 
and free.” 

Suspecting leftist painter Kent 
sneaking a little propaganda into 
work at the government’s expense, 
porters went to work, From Forh 
Watson of the Treasury’s Procu 
ment Division, they got only heart 
chuckles. Watson said he didn’t 
any reason for changing the mu: 
Postmaster General James A. Fark 
who must pass the painting to rea 
his office, was non-committal. K¢« 
himself couldn’t see any point to t 
furore. 

“I think it’s a swell thing when p: 
ple want to be free,” he said. “If t! 
people of Puerto Rico want indepe: 
ence, God bless them, and go to it.” 

Only Dr. Rafael Martinez Nad: 
president of the Puerto Rican Senat: 
was indignant. Although not a Na 
tionalist, even he minimized the polit- 
ical importance of Kent’s “message. 
What made him mad was the “misre; 
resentation” of his countrymen in t! 
mural as “a bunch of African bushm: 
just off a slave ship.” 

“It is a libel, a calumny and 
gran insulto to our culture,” sputtered 
Dr, Nadal. “The postman in the pic- 
ture is dressed like a toreador but i 
wearing the hat of an Andaluzian 
peasant. Caramba! What confusion! 

————_--_ 


150 Years 


Thick smoke wreathed out ove 
New York City’s harbor last wee! 
from the gigantic torch in the hand 
of the Statue of Liberty. Firework 
banged and lights sparkled over th 
water. Below, as an Army and Nay 
color guard stood rigid, bands played 
and people sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Such was the first observance in a 
mammoth celebration of a_ histori 
landmark in American history—th: 
150th anniversary of the signing of 
the Constitution. Through the week, 
some 50,000,000 citizens in thousands 
of American communities took part in 
more than 250,000 separate celebra- 
tions, Ebullient little Representativ: 
Sol Bloom, director of the fete, enthu- 
siastically estimated that 5,000,000,000 
hours would be spent in observance of 
the occasion before the week was ou 
High spot was scheduled for Septen 
ber 17, the date of the actual signins 
with a speech by President Roosevel! 
to be broadcast to banquets in 1,857 
towns and cities. The Sesquicenten 
nial will continue, however, unti! 
April 30, 1939, anniversary of Wash 
ington’s inauguration as President. 
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Sept. 25, 1937 


As thoughtful Americans cast back 
their minds to the hot, fly-blown little 
hall in Philadelphia where 55 farmers, 
lawyers and businessmen labored for 
three months to produce the remarka- 
ble document now having its birth- 
day, they were forcibly struck with 
the similarity between the debate of 
that day and their own. 

Still mindful of their struggle to 
throw off the English yoke, democrat- 
ic leaders of the masses in 1787 strove 
to base the new government on the 
principle of majority rule. But the 
majority of the Constitution’s framers, 
men of substance and property, all 
frankly Tory in their outlook, feared 
that unrestrained majority rule would 
expose the wealthy few to attacks by 
the poor many.t To protect minori- 
ties, they wrote into the document the 
principle of republicanism (govern- 
ment by majority rule as interpreted 
and applied by a minority of elected 
officials), the principle of Federalism 
(division of powers between the Fed- 
eral government and the states), and 
the checks and balances between the 
three branches of the central govern- 
ment (executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial). 

In the 150 years since then, the 
Constitution has worked better than 
iny other written charter of govern- 
ment in the world. Far from perfect, 
ii was hailed everywhere last week 
s a guard against oppression brought 
about either by minorities or ma- 
jorities. Particularly noted was the 
fact that it had adapted itself from a 
ition of 13 to one of 48 states and 
rom a population of 4,000,000 to one 
of almost 130,000,000. The oldest and 
nost venerable document of its kind 

the world, its 150th anniversary 
saw it honored anew as the bulwark 
of American liberty. 

Yet last week the same question 
that vexed the authors of the Consti- 
tution agitated the nation, On the one 
hand was a group that saw the pro- 
lected minorities sucking wealth from 
the masses, defeating the purposes of 

“pure democracy” which would let 
the popular will register itself imme- 
diately and directly on the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, there were 
those who felt the same fear as did 
their forbears 150 years ago—the fear 
that modification of the traditional 
afeguards would lead straight to irre- 
sponsible mass rule and eventually 
to anarchy or despotism. 

As the nation celebrated the achieve- 
ments of the earnest little band that 
founded its government, many firmly 
expected to hear this historic question 
thrashed out once again. Some thought 
the starting gun might be the Presi- 
dent’s speech or another talk sched- 

led by Senator William E. Borah, 
hampion of the Constitution as it 

inds. 


f 


rhe necessity of setting up a strong central gov- 
ment, rather than a loose organization intended 
ply to do the people’s bidding, was so largely 
1 for granted in the convention that some ad- 
ated even monarchy. Such schemes were soon 
carded, however, on the ground that they would 
er be acceptable to the country. ‘“‘Nowithstanding 
* oppression and injustice experienced among us 
ym democracy,’’ remarked one delegate, ‘‘the genius 
the people is in favor of it, and the genius of the 
-ople must be consulted.’"’ So little were the people 
mnsulted, however, that the Constitution was adopt- 


ed only after a long and bitter struggle. 











IN OTHER LANDS 





Mediterranean Patrol 


If the Mediterranean situation were 
a detective thriller instead of a dead- 
ly-serious page ‘in history, its synopsis 
up to the beginning of last week might 
have read as follows: 

Within the Mediterranean family of 
nations—a violent old family full of 
feuds and suspicious characters—an 
unknown criminal lurks. Since Au- 
gust 6 this shadowy violator of inter- 
national law has committed submarine 
piracies against defenseless merchant 
ships of Britain, France, Russia, and 
Greece. Circumstantial evidence points 
to Italy. One amateur detective, Sovi- 
et Russia, claims evidence that Italy 
is responsible for sinking two Russian 
steamers. This accusation Italy has 
coldly denied. 

Meanwhile rich, respectable Britain 
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Franco Assured Mrs. Dahl (See Col. 3) 


and France see their “lifelines” threat- 
ened—the British route via Gibraltar 
and Suez to India and Australia, and 
the French route to Algiers and Mo- 
rocco. Though anxious to preserve 
the family peace, Britain and France 
are resolved to stop the piracies, They 
suggest, therefore, that 12 of the na- 
tions concerned meet at some nice 
neutral spot, like Nyon on Lake Ge- 
neva, to arrange police measures. 

From this point last week’s events 
took up the story: 

As rain drizzled against the window 
panes of Nyon’s ancient town hall, 
brave with potted palms for the occa- 
sion, statesmen of nine nations sat 
down around a green horseshoe table. 
Most of them were men used to sitting 
down together at Geneva’s council 
table 14 miles away: high-browed 
Yvon Delbos, French Foreign Minis- 
ter; dumpy, jovial Maxim Litvinoff of 
Russia; England’s elegant Anthony 
Eden; and responsible envoys of Tur- 
key, Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Egypt. 

Three of the invited powers were 





absent: Albania, Italy’s handmaiden; 
Germany, Italy’s ally; and Italy, who 
declined because two Soviet notes had 
accused Italy of the piracies. 

Confident that the Nyon conference 
could not function without them, Ger- 
many and Italy settled back to await 
a diplomatic fiasco. It did not come. 
Instead, the conference elected Delbos 
chairman; listened to a polemic from 
Litvinoff; then went into secret ses- 
sion. Within 36 hours it was all over 
but the signatures. Poring over maps, 
naval experts had penciled the main 
trade routes of the Mediterranean. 
These channels, France and Britain 
had promised to patrol with a com- 
bined armada of 60 destroyers, plus 
auxiliary men-of-war. Any subma- 
rine which refused to identify itself 
and attacked the merchantmen of any 
neutral nation would be sunk on sight. 

For the Accord of Nyon, Russia’s 
smart, squat Foreign Minister could 
take much credit. Moscow’s notes to 
Rome, deplored by many as “typical 
Russian heavy-handedness,” were ac- 
tually a shrewd maneuver. They: (1) 
forced Britain toward Russia’s friend, 
France, and away from Germany and 
Italy, with whom in recent weeks 
Downing Street had been coquetting; 
(2) forced Italy to disavow the pira- 
cies, so that if submarines should be 
sunk in the Mediterranean, Mussolini 
would have no right to complain; (3) 
kept Italy and Germany away from 
Nyon, and thus improved the confer- 
ence’s chances for agreement. 

As France dispatched her first-class 
destroyers Audacieux, Fantasque and 
Terrible to the Meditteranean, and 
Britain more than doubled her fight- 
ing strength in the same area, both 
nations devoutly hoped that an uni- 
dentified submarine reported sunk off 
Cartagena in Loyalist Spain would not 
be identified as Italian. France and 
Britain were concerned with ending 
crimes, not naming a criminal. 

Italy rejected the results of the Nyon 
conference because only the Tyrrhe- 
nian and Adriatic Seas, where com- 
merce is principally Italian anyway, 
had been assigned to Rome’s navy. 
Mussolini wanted “absolute parity“ 
with France and Britain in the Med- 
iterranean, which the Italians call 
“our sea.” But his terse note sounded 
surprisingly conciliatory. In Ger- 
many, pleasure was expressed because 
Russia had been excluded from the 
patrol. 





. 
Gallant Spain 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
demonstrated last week that a Span- 
iard is instinctively a lady’s man—es- 
pecially if the lady is young, lovely, 
and in distress. 

The lady was Mrs. Harold Dahl, 
former blues singer with Rudy Val- 
lee’s band. Her husband, a 28-year- 
old aviator whose plane had been 
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shot down behind Insurgent lines 
July 12, was in a prison at Salamanca. 
In halting Spanish, Mrs. Dahl wrote 
from Cannes to the “chief of Fascism” 
(a title which, from anyone but a 
beautiful blonde, Franco resents) and 
promised that her husband would fly 
no more in Spain if Franco would free 
him. “He flew only to get money for 
me,” the letter pleaded. “Please don’t 
destroy my happiness.” 

Into the letter Mrs. Dahl tucked 
her picture. Franco studied it. Then 
he wrote an assurance that Dahl would 
be traded for any Rebel flyer held by 
the Valencia government, 

While the Insurgent chief was mak- 
ing this gallant gesture, his eastern 
front, with strategic Belchite in Loy- 
alist hands, lay quiescent. But north 
on the Biscayan coast, where Franco’s 
advance had been slowly spreading 
like a drop on a blotting pad, the gal- 
lant little mountain fastness of Astu- 
rias refused to be soaked up. 

In a fog world 1,000 feet above the 
sea, blood dyed the snow as Asturian 
miners—descendants of miners who 
never surrendered to the Romans or 
Moors—fought hand to hand with 
three oncoming Rebel columns, and 
climbed, sure-footed, higher and high- 
er into the trags between Gijon and 
Santander, there to lay ambushes, 
snipe at the enemy, and await certain 
death, 
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China Coalescing 


To benefit Chinese refugee children, 
the crew of the U. S. S. Augusta gave 
a minstrel show. The Grand Theater 
showed a movie named “Easy Living.” 
Gas was turned on in Shanghai cook 
stoves. Twenty-six miles of cable 
were laid down to repair a 15-day 
break in communications with the out- 
side world ... 

With death on every street corner, 
life went on in Shanghai last week. 
There was still cholera, which turned 
more than 600 coolies in the Inter- 
national Settlement,an American proof 
reader, and a British tommy, blue and 
wrinkled. There were still shells 
crashing into the streets from the Chi- 
nese guns that belabored the water- 
front and the Japanese ships moored 
in the Whangpoo. But for the first 
time since the undeclared Sino-Japa- 
nese war had hit Shanghai a month 
before, the heat of battle was begin- 
ning to flow away from the refugee- 
crowded city. 

For a month Nanking’s men in five 
concrete “pillbox” forts linked by 
trenches had stood their ground on 
the river banks. They had harassed 
Japanese transports and prevented 
landing troops from uniting. The 
Japanese who came to Shanghai say- 
ing “the Chinese are very stupid peo- 
ple” had paid public tribute to the 
mettle of their foe. Last week the 
Chinese disproved another Japanese 
axiom, “Chinese always run.” They 
fell back two or three miles from the 
waterfront, on the advice of their 


OTHER LANDS 


German military advisers, but only to 
esconce themselves behind a new line 
of concrete pillboxes out of range of 
Nippon’s warships. When Japanese 
bluejackets followed on enemy heels, 
they stepped into mines set craftily on 
roads and bridges and in the tomato 
fields north of Shanghai. 

If, at Shanghai, Japanese gains were 
measured in inches and Chinese re- 
treat was “masterly,” in the north, on 
China’s second great battlefield, gains 
were in miles and retreat was rout. 
Often waist-high in muddy water, 125,- 
000 young Japanese fresh from their 
school books marched into Machang 
and slogged steadily southward from 
Peiping and Tientsin into China’s rich 
northern provinces. By last week they 
had seized 10,000 square miles-of Hopei 
and Chahar, although it had cost them 
3,000 lives and 60 million dollars. Japa- 
nese planes were plummeting pamph- 
lets that urged surrender into the de- 
moralized ranks of the fleeing Chinese. 
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Chu Teh Placed China above Communism 


These pamphlets were reprinted and 
ridiculed by Chinese newspapers, but 
Nanking could not avoid admitting 
that the North China outlook was 
“pessimistic.” 

Information was scant about China’s 
third great battlefield in the north- 
west, yet that field was potentially the 
most important. The Japanese, hav- 
ing taken Kalgan on the Great Wall, 
were rolling southwest to Tatungfu. 
Then where would they go? If they 
kept going west, they would approach 
dangerously close to Russia. If they 
turned south into Shansi, they would 
confront China’s most hardbitten fight- 
ers, 100,000 Communists under their 
master strategist, Chu Teh. 

For ten years Chiang Kai-shek has 
been trying with 1,000,000 men to de- 
feat Chu Teh’s 100,000. He has never 
succeeded, Last December after 
Chiang was kidnaped, the Communists 
and the Kuomintang (Chinese Nation- 
alists) buried the hatchet. Last week 
Chu’s men ripped the red stars of 
Communism from their flags and 
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crossed the Yellow River to Shan: 
there to join the troops of Warlo: 
Yen Hsi-shan. Chu, who unlike mo: 
Chinese generals is a man of fe 

words, telegraphed the country: “\ 
wish to die in battle against the Jap 
nese. We are sure we can recover t 

lost territory of Manchuria.” 

That the Chinese army comma 
should include such strange bedfello 
as Chu, Warlord Yen, “Christian G« 
eral” Feng Yu-hsiang (appointed co 
mander of the Shanghai front I: 
week) and Chiang Kai-shek hims« 
was themiracle of China. Behind t! 
shifting military scene, the casi 
bombings in Canton and Swatow, a: 
the individual acts of heroism a: 
horror that hummed out over pri 
Wires or were radioed from Shangh.: 
one theme last week seemed domina: 
that the chaos of China was sluggish 
but increasingly resolving into unit 





League Agenda 


With the gravest disorders troublin 
the world since the Great war « 
1914-18 (out of which came Woodro 
Wilson’s conception of a society « 
nations), the League of Nations la: 
week began its 18th annual Septemb« 
session at Geneva. In addition to tw: 
undeclared wars—one raging betwex 
Japan and China in the Far East, th: 
other a “piracy” affair in the Medite: 
ranean — the League agenda wa 
crowded with such knotty problen 
as the Spanish civil war and its inte 
national angles; the Ethiopian “hang 
over”; violent verbal clashes betwee: 
the rival ideology camps of Commu- 
nism and Fascism; and Britain’s Pa! 
estine_partition plan (expected to ge' 
quick approval). On top of these we: 
heaped such related questions a 
League Covenant reform and the raw 
materials dispute. 

Despite the fact that its prestige had 
been seriously impaired since th: 
Ethiopian debacle, the League squar‘« 
off for at least a healthy stab at al 
these problems. At the outset of th« 
tense, closely guarded session, it re 
buffed an attempt to unseat the Span 
ish government delegation. In adette: 
to the League, Insurgent General Fran 
cisco Franco contended his govern- 
ment was the only one representing 
the will of the Spanish people. Bu 
the Credentials Committee said th 
Valencia delegation’s credentials wer: 
in order, thus striking a blow at Italy’s 
ambitions to gain wider recognition 
for Franco’s Fascist regime. Then thx 
Spanish Loyalists succeeded in getting 
the Mediterranean piracy issue on th: 
Council’s program despite efforts t: 
sidestep. it. 

Another blow was dealt Italy whe: 
the same committee passed over th 
Ethiopian issue by ignoring it, mere 
ly reporting Ethiopia as “absent’ 
(thus still technically a member) 
Neither Italy nor Ethiopia was repré¢ 
sented, but exiled Emperor Haile S« 
lassie sent a letter claiming that hi 
people were still resisting Italian 
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occupation of his former domain. 

When China protested to the League 
against Japanese aggression and for- 
mally invoked articles 10, 11 and 17 of 
the League Covenant, the peace or- 
sanization had no choice but to place 
the undeclared war in the Orient on 
its agenda for early consideration. 
\rticle 10 guarantees members terri- 
torial and political independence. Ar- 
ticle 11 provides for League action in 
: controversy. Article 17 (invoked for 
the first time) provides for economic 
ind military sanctions, deals with 
procedure in a dispute between a 
member and a non-member (Japan 
quit the League in 1933) and obligates 
the League Council to institute an im- 
mediate inquiry into the dispute. The 
Chinese delegation also sought early 
onvocation of the international ad- 
visory committee on Sino-Japanese 
conflicts, created by the League in 
1931 at the time of Japan’s invasion 
of Manchuria. 


Nazi Unity 


For the past five years Germany’s 
ruling National Socialist Party has 
held its annual congress, Parteitag, at 
quaint old Nuremberg to demonstrate 
to the world German strength and 
unity. Last week the Nazis concluded 
their fifth unity gathering there with 
: display of the Reich’s new military 
might. The usual fervor of National 
Socialism’s festival was stirred to fe- 
verish pitch as 600,000 Nazis watched 
12,000 men, 1,400 motorized units, 1,- 
500 horses and 450 airplanes take part 
ina mimic war. In the closing speech 
of the eight-day congress Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler declared Germany in- 
tends to intervene “wherever bolshe- 
vism appears in Europe.” 

Though the Nazi congress this year 
had been decreed “The Congress of 
Labor” and stressed domestic gains, 
particularly the wiping out of unem- 
ployment, it featured the usual attack 
by Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, fiery 
Minister of Propaganda. His vitupera- 
tive speech against non-Aryans, Com- 
munism and democracies came a few 
hours after Germany had decided not 
to sit with other powers at the Nyon 
“piracy” conference (see page 7). Dr. 
Otto Dietrich, Nazi press chief, at- 
tacked the freedom of the press in 
Western democracies as “a mask be- 
hind which modern bandits, war- 
mongers and vultures are hiding.” 
American correspondents attending 
the congress then formed the “Most 
Noble Order of Journalistic Vultures” 
vith its first Eyrie in Berlin. 

Other highlights of the congress 
ncluded: 

G The Bachelor Chancellor, in his 
innual speech to the Nazi Women’s 
Organization, exhorted a_ cheering 
throng of ladies to “be yourselves 
ind have more children.” 

@ To 50,000 youths of the Nazi 
movement drawn up before him in 
the rain, Hitler drew a political moral 
from the cold,. wet weafher. The 





OTHER LANDS 


Nazi party, he said, had withstood bad 
weather for 15 years to be rewarded 
by sunshine, and German youth must 
learn to endure cold and rain until 
things improve. He urged fidelity to 
the future German Fuehrer. 

Gg Hitler’s mention of a future Fueh- 
rer and his request to his right-hand 
man, Colonel General Wilhelm Her- 
mann Goering, to replace him as prin- 
cipal speaker at a gathering of labor 
leaders led to renewed speculation 
that he was grooming Goering as his 
successor. Goering had _ already 
practically supplanted Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Economics Minister and pres- 
ident of the Reichsbank, as director 
of the economic affairs of Germany. 
As dictator of the Nazis’ Four-Year 
Plan Goering’s authority would be 
greater should Dr. Schacht do as ru- 
mors say—resign. For more than a 
year these rumors have persisted and 
Schacht’s sudden departure from Nu- 
remberg last week without patching 
up his reported differences with Hit- 
ler added strength to them, 

Gg Not only did Hitler, in his annual 
party speech, reiterate Germany’s de- 
mand for restoration of her colonies, 
but in an interview with a group of 
foreign correspondents he declared 
Europe could never settle down to 
peace and security until the question 
of colonies is settled. Germany, he in- 
timated, would not be satisfied with 
anything short of her own colonies— 
those taken from her by the Versailles 
treaty following the war. 

Following his strenuous week of 
oratory and reviews Hitler rested for 
three days preparatory to going to 
North Germany for the annual war 
maneuvers which were expected to be 
witnessed by Premier Benito Mussolini 
of Italy. 





Soviet Youth Da 


Not to be outdone by her Nazi foes 
at Nuremberg, Soviet Russia last week 
put on a nicely timed counter demon- 
stration in Moscow’s famous Red 
Square, The occasion was the cele- 
bration of the 23rd “International 
Youth Anniversary” or Soviet Youth 
Day. Junior Communist societies, 
said to have a total membership of 
more than 20,000,000, gather annually 
in Red Square on that day to glorify 
Soviet youth, particularly the class of 
conscripts being called to the colors. 

This year, however, Europe’s Medi- 
terranean crisis (see page 7) caused 
the anti-Italian and “Fascist enemy” 
phase of the demonstration to take 
prominence over the usual youth ac- 
tivities. While not a single form of 


youth activity was neglected, the dem- . 


onsfrators (including students, ath- 
letes, parachutists and young soldiers 
and sailors) carried more than the 
usual number of banners, most of them 
defying Fascist “aggressors” in Spain 


+ The junior Communist societies are made up of 
three general groups: (1) Octiabrists—children be- 
tween eight and 10 years of age; (2) the Young Pio- 
neers—boys and girls between 10 and 16, and (3) the 
Young Communist League (Comsomol)—young men 
and women from 16 to 23. 





and China and bearing such slogans 
as “The Fascist pirates won't escape 
us.” 

Preceding the huge parade of more 
than a quarter of a million boys and 
girls past pipe-smoking Dictator Stalin 
standing atop Lenin’s tomb, brief 
speeches stressed three main points: 
(1) unswerving devotion to the new 
“Stalinist generation”; (2) defense of 
national territory and property at all 
costs, and (3) conviction that the Sta- 
lin regime had opened for youth “a 
new wide path” toward mental and 
physical development. Following his 
responses to the marching youth 
groups Stalin calmly continued to 
smoke his pipe while thousands of 
older men and women poured into 
Red Square for hours. 





Paraguay: Counter-Coup 


Revolution in Paraguay followed 
the conclusion of peace with Bolivia 
in 1935, ending the Chaco war. Dis- 
satisfied over terms of the peace and 
internal affairs, an army junta ousted 
the country’s last elected President, 
Eusebio Ayala, on Feb. 17, 1936. Next 
day the junta declared Colonel Rafael 
Franco, popular hero of the Chaco 
conflict, provisional president. Op- 
position to his dictatorial policies, 
however, caused Franco’s ouster and 
exile by another army coup last Au- 
gust 13. In his place as provisional 
president went Dr. Felix Paiva, law 
professor and_ veteran politician 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 28), 

Last fortnight it looked as if Dr. 
Paiva’s administration would be short- 
lived. Less than a month old, his re- 
gime was threatened when an army 
coup, led by Maj. Julio Jara, seized 
the government at Asuncion, The 
revolutionists proposed to set up an 
army triumvirate, headed by former 
President Franco. They even went so 
far as to send telegrams to Franco, in 
exile in Buenos Aires, Argentina, that 
“all was in the bag,” to come home. 
Franco departed immediately by plane 
for Asuncion (PATHFINDER, Sept. 
18). But before his plane reached the 
Paraguayan capital the situation had 
changed overnight. 

A counter-coup by loyal units of the 
army and navy had defeated the rebel 
forces and restored Paiva to power. 
When Franco’s plane landed at Asun- 
cion he was not allowed to leave it, 
but was forced to return to exile, ap- 
parently in Argentina, Back at the 
helm, Dr. Paiva last week announced 
he would continue as provisional pres- 
ident pending constitutional elections; 
received declarations of loyal support 
from high ranking army and navy 
officers, business and industrial lead- 
ers; decreed martial law throughout 
Paraguay, a “state of siege” for a 
period of two months, which will 
probably be extended indefinitely to 
prevent recurrence of trouble. Leaders 
of the revolt were jailed. 

Meanwhile, a new incident arose 
last week to plague the deadlocked 
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Chaco situation. Two neutral obser, 
ers making a survey of the dispute: 
area for the Chaco Peace Commissi 
reported they were held for five hou: 
by a Paraguayan patrol just outsi< 
the Bolivian town of Santa Fe. T) 
survey, their arrest revealed, w 
being made because Bolivia had cha: 
ed that Paraguayan forces had advai 
ed into the neutral zone establish: 
when the war ended in an armist 
last August. Then Paraguay admitt 
the detention was an “error.” 


ASIDES ABROAD 


For Good Behavior: Until the Si: 
Japanese war is over, the prison 
Shansi, China, will not be open f 
business. Prisoners who demand 
pardon on the plea they were 100 p: 
cent reformed, won their freedom—« 
condition that they join the army. 


. * * 








Stung: As police were preparing 
admit strikebreakers to the Domini 
Textile Company’s Montreal pla: 
two automobiles sped up and pitch: 
pasteboard boxes at the policeme: 
feet. Out of the boxes swarmed 
cloud of irate bees. The police r 
treated to the mill and telephoned th 
fire company, which clanged up wit 
high pressure hoses to put the be« 
to flight. Then the police emerg: 
from cover. In the excitement, the 
had forgotten to note the license plat: 
of the cars. 

Disloyalty: A worker was expell 
from the National Socialist Lah« 
Front at Berlin because he threw 
sausage out a window. The work« 
said he was cross because the sausa; 
wasn’t the kind he had ordered, ai 
anyway it was his sausage to thre 
away if he pleased. The Labor Fro: 
replied solemnly that in wasting tl! 
sausage he had been “disloyal to th: 
unity of the German people.” 

System: Amleto Battisti, banker an 
mathematician of Uruguay, thought h 
had a system to break the bank 
Biarritz, Eight years ago he lost 
million dollars at the casino, Las 
fortnight he was back in the hope « 
recouping his loss. On his first night 
“warming up” play, Battisti lo: 
$37,400. 


* * * 


Stowaway: Just as her father wa 


starting his automobile, 20-month-ol: 


Odette LeTourneau of Cacouna, Qu 
bec, climbed on fhe running board 
Without knowing she was there, th 
father drove eight miles over bumy 
roads. Then Mrs. LeTourneau, pu! 
suing in a neighbor’s car, caught uy 
with him. Odette was still clinging t 
the running board, unhurt. 
hes er 

Salesmanship: An Eskimo who hac 
visited the Canadian National Exhibi 
tion at Toronto went home last wee} 
with a new purchase. An enterpris 
ing salesman had sold him an electri 
refrigerator. 


| Pathfinder 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Crime Clue? 


Like an invisible, 18-inch pigtail, a 
heavy cord of nervous tissue runs 
iown from the base of the brain 
hrough a canal formed by the verte- 
rae of the spine. Last week, two 
loctors thought it had afforded them 

‘lue to crime. 

Dr. S. W. Brownstein of the Chicago 
ealth department and Dr. H. M, Levy, 
hysician of the Cook county jail in 
‘hicago, wanted to know why cer- 
ain criminals break the law over and 

over again. In the jail, they examined 
nine prisoners who had been arrested 
from two to 25 times each. Tapping 
the fluid inside the spinal cords of 
the offenders, the doctors found an 
xtraordinary thing, 

In normal humans, cells from de- 
troyed brain tissue or spinal cord 
matter seldom number more than eight 
per cubic millimeter of spinal fluid. 
Persons suffering from meningitis, ad- 

uced syphilis or other diseases 
vyhich affect portions of the brain 
vhere the fluid originates have a much 
higher count. 

A fluid examination of Cook coun- 
ty’s nine prisoners showed that all 
of them had a count of more than 26, 

me as high as 137. But none of them 
iad any such disorders as syphilis to 
xplain this abnormality. Drs. Levy 
nd Brownstein concluded that they 
night have hit upon a previously un- 
known disease which could give a per- 
son criminal tendencies and cause him 
to become a repeating offender. 

If further tests confirmed the exist- 
nce of a “crime disease,” the two 
loctors pointed out, all applicants for 
parole could be judged accurately by 
iedical examination, and many of- 
enses by paroled criminals could be 
revented. Beyond that, the doctors 
iad begun to glimpse a larger ob- 
iective—a medical cure for criminals 
themselves. 





Astronomy Meeting 


Since Babylonian astrologer-priests 
first went to the top of their seven- 
toried temples to get a better look 
it the stars, astronomers have taken 
© mountain peaks and airplanes to 
et closer to the heavens. With them, 
hey have taken photographic cam- 
ras—much more sensitive, far-seeing 
ind accurate than the human eye. So 
t was that after members of the Amer- 
can Astronomical Society had con- 
luded their meeting in Williamstown, 
Mass., last week, their talk. revolved 
bout mountains, airplanes and cam- 
ras as well as astronomy. Part of 
heir talk concerned these items: 

@ During the total eclipse of the 
un last June, Dr. Charles H. Smiley 
f Brown University had gone into 
he mountains of Peru. At Williams- 
town, he reported a solar mystery. 


j 


Using the most sensitive camera yet 





employed in eclipse photography, he 
had taken pictures which showed an 
unexplained, wedge-shaped area of 
light around the sun, It was about 
6,000,000 miles long and seemed to 
point directly along the sun’s path in 
the heavens, 

@ Dr. Walter Baade of the obser- 
vatory on California’s Mt. Wilson re- 
ported that photographs made with 
the 100-inch Hooker telescope had 
pierced deeper than ever before into 
the star-fogged center of the galaxy, 
composed of all the heavenly bodies 
known to man. With photographic 
plates particularly sensitive to the red 
light of distant stars, he had been 
able to picture an incredibly dense 
concentratio! stars in 
a part of the sky as large as that ob- 
secured by the full moon. 

g@ Drs. Stebbins and Whitford of 
Wisconsin University had gone up in 
an airplane, They told of photo-elec- 
tric measurements of the sun’s corona, 
made 14,500 feet above sea level in 
Peru. The guages showed the corona 
to be about half as bright as the full 
moon. 

q Major A. W. Stevens told the 
meeting that it was possible to make 
corona photographs without waiting 
for eclipses, He recommended use of 
the Lyot camera, which focuses the 
sun’s image on a dark, circular screen 
with one lens, then utilizes a second 
lens to pick up the image of the 
corona, thrown outside the screen. 








Chemistry Crop 


If the world of science could be 
likened to a varied farm, chemistry 
might be called one of its nrost essen- 
tial patches, Because it nourishes re- 





il 


search in the composition. of sub- 
stances and the changes they undergo, 
it regularly yields a rich harvest of 
immense value to such other fields as 
industry and medicine, 

This fact was amply substantiated 
last week after a great crop of new 
reports had been delivered in Roches- 
ter at the 94th meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. From the 
mass of material heard and discussed 
by more than 3,400 chemists in at- 
tendance, these gleanings were out- 
standing: 

gq Dr. Harold C. Urey of Columbia 
University announced that he had 
found a way to produce heavy nitro- 
gen in quantities large enough to help 
researchers. understand and explain 
vital life processes. Hailed as one of 
the most significant reports of the 
year, Dr. Urey’s announcement gave 
promise that science would now be in 
a better position than ever to help 
people get well and stay well. A 
recent Nobel prize winner for his dis- 
covery of heavy water, Dr. Urey said 
heavy nitrogen could be put in food, 
fed and later examined in tissues and 
fluids from all parts of the body. In 
this way_important chemical changes 
during digestion can be determined, 
Dr. Urey’s process was expected to 
stimulate research in a field still large- 
ly unexplored and the possibility was 
seen that it would have a far-reaching 
effect on medicine and biology, Cost- 
ing $600,000 a pound in pure form, 
heavy nitrogen may eventually change 
all present theories about nutrition 
and diet.7 

gq Dr. R. R. Renshaw of New York 
University discussed the remarkable 
properties of acetyl choline, one of 
the most potent of all physiological 
substances. Although its point of 
origin in the human body is Ginknown, 
it can be manufactured synthetically 


t Heavy nitrogen, never before separated in quan- 
tity from ordinary nitrogen, differs chemically from 
the later by having 15 units of atomic mass as against 
14 in ordinary nitrogen. 
















If you want cool, clean, com- 
fortable shaves, you want 
super-keen Star Single-edge 
Blades. So long-lasting that 
you lose track of all the shaves 
you get! Made since 1880 by 
the inventors of the original 
safety razor. Try them today! 
Star Blade Division, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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and used either as a treatment for high 
blood pressure or as a human war 
weapon. If introduced into the body 
through the smallest scratch, a 100- 
millionth part of a milligram would 
produce a sharp reduction in blood 
pressure. A single grain of it would 
be enough to lower the blood pressure 
of 1,600,000,000 cats. But its most 
dramatic possibility lies in the fact 
that it may yet be used in wartime, 
when small quantities of it could 
cause fainting spells among millions 
of soldiers and non-combatants, with- 
out harmful after-effects. 

@ Two separate reports indicated 
that the future may see keen chemical 
competition between the coal and pe- 
troleum industries. Scientists from 
the U, S. Bureau of Mines said it was 
now possible to produce oil from 
coal on a quantity basis, the hard sub- 
stance being reduced to liquid at high 
temperatures and the liquid being 
equal to about 84 per cent of the origi- 
nal volume of coal. Most petroleum 
products such as gasoline, they said, 
could be thus extracted from coal oil. 
At the same time, petroleum chemists 
said they believed means would even- 
tually be found to convert crude oil 
into most of civilization’s needs, such 
as building materials and food fats. 
They also asserted that a single oil 
field could produce perhaps as much 
as 150,000,000 pounds of TNT, the most 
powerful of all war explosives, _ 

.q Chemists representing the Du 
Pont interests of Delaware announc- 
ed the production of a new water-re- 
pellent chemical from coal and fat. 
Developed for use in all fabrics, it has 
already been successfully tested on 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon. The 
coal-fat derivative, according to the 
report, does not coat clothing but sat- 
urates the fiber instead. As a result, 
water passes through openings in the 
weave without even dampening the 
fabric. Thus, a person can be soaked 
to the skin while his clothing remains 
completely dry. 

q A. Keith Brewer of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture declared 
that recent geophysical studies indi- 
cated that previous estimates made the 
earth too old. He placed the earth’s 
age at 1,500,000,000 years. The primal 
chemical matter of the solar system, he 
said, was created about three billion 
years before Christ. 

Rn: creo A 

COLITIS SUFFERING OVERCOME 


Thousands who are troubled with Con- 
stipation, Poor Digestion, Nervousness, 
Bloating, Gas, Belching, Intestinal Hyper- 
acidity, and General Sluggishness may 
really have Colitis (inflammation of the 
colon or large intestine) without knowing 
it. Everyone suffering from these symp- 
toms is urged to test, Free, a California 
biochemist’s simple home method for re- 
lieving Colitis caused by constipation, hy- 
peracidity, and faulty diet. This new prod- 
uct, called Kolokay, in powder form, is 
easy and pleasant to take. Thousands of 
persons report such soothing relief from 
the use of Kolokay that we want all suf- 
ferers to try it without cost or obligation. 
Write today for a Free package and in- 
teresting booklet. K-O-Kol Company, 


Dept. 200A, Glendale, California.—Adv. 
, 








WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Mrs. Bishop’s Millions 


In the same breath with which she 
candidly confessed that she had only 
78 cents in cash, a smalt, chunky wom- 
an in her sixties, last week admitted 
that she had turned down an offer of 
$10,000,000 for some property that she 
owns in California’s Mojave Desert, 
near Cantil. 

There are a lot of things she could 
do with $10,000,000, the grey-haired 
mother of six grown children con- 
ceded. Born and bred around mines, 
she knows “what it means to be down 
on your luck and hungry and have no 
place to turn to,” and she’d like to 
build a home for old prospectors and 
miners. She also would like to help 
some of the many thousands of per- 
sons who have written her for money. 

Although she “could cry” because 
at present she isn’t able to help all 





International 


Mrs. Bishop Turned Down $10,000,000 


those who have appealed to her, Mrs. 
Josie Bishop was confident that she 
had done the right thing when she 
turned down the $10,000,000 offer for 
her property. The land which she 
owns, near Red Rock Canyon, is a 170- 
acre patch of sandy desert on which is 
situated her small shack-like house. 
On top of the yellowish-grey soil only 
a scattering of desert plants grow, but 
beneath it lie deposits of deep brown 
pitchblende. 

Examining this pitchblende a month 
ago, a California assayer declared that 
it contained the richest supply of 
radium? yet found in the United States. 
The Madame Curie Institute in Paris 
subsequently confirmed this report Dy 
its findings of one gram of radium to 
eight tons of pitchblende from Mrs, 


+ Radium, an elementary chemical substance dis- 
covered in 1898 by Madame Marie Curie, with the 
aid of her husband, was worth as much as $135,000 
a gram during the World war. By 1933 the price had 
dropped to $70,000, and since then has fallen to below 
$30,000. If Marge quantities are extracted from Mrs. 
Bishop’s mines, prices may fall even more. Of great 
value in treatment of disease, particularly cancer, 
radium is made more costly by the tedious and ex- 
pensive methods of extraction from its ore. 





Bishop’s mine. Her 170 acres con- 
tain innumerable tons of pitchblend: 
and each gram of radium found in th: 
ore is worth nearly $30,000. 

Even if no radium were present ij 
Mrs. Bishop’s property, she could sti! 
count on amassing great riches. Th 
pitchblende, according to the assaye: 
also holds millions of dollars in silv: 
and rare helium gas, and is thus wort 
about $7,000 a ton. 

The announcement of Mrs. Bishop 
“find” after twenty years of prospec! 
ing in the Mojave Desert, has brought 
thousands of telegrams, letters, and 
callers—almost all pleading for mon« 
—to her tiny wooden house. She ha 
had to hire two secretaries to tak 
care of the situation. Mrs. Bisho; 
who is separated from her husband 
has turned all her affairs over t 
“the judge,” Jess Dorsey, a Bakers 
field, Cal., lawyer. “The judge and 
I,” said Mrs. Bishop last week, “are not 
signing anything until we know how 
much we've got.” 





“Miss America, 1937” 


Officially, the most beautiful gir] in 
America this year is 17-year-old Bett« 
Cooper of Hackettstown, N. J. She 
has blond hair and blue eyes, dimples. 
a 32-inch bust, 26-inch waist, and 36 
inch hips. She is five feet six inches 
tall, weighs 120 pounds, and likes to 
play basketball. Before she became 
Miss America she was “Miss Bertrand 
Island, N. J.” 

Probably “Miss America, 1937” is no 
more beautiful than hundreds of 17 
year-old college freshmen and high 
school seniors who did not go to At- 
lantic City two weeks ago to dance, 
sing, and parade in bathing suits and 
evening gowns before judges John 
Held, Jr., and George B. Petty, artists; 
Ned Wayburn, dance instructor; Vin- 
cent Trotta, film art director; and 
Harold Altman, movie talent scout. 

Summer resorts and state fairs re- 
cruit Atlantic City entries by running 
local beauty contests as_ publicity 
stunts. Nine of the 48 girls who were 
ballyhooed by the Atlantic City Cham- 
ber of Commerce as a “nationwide 
galaxy of beauty” last week came from 
the two states of New York and New 
Jersey. Besides being geographically 
unrepresentative of America, the At- 
lantic City carnival can not pick 
America’s most beautiful girl because 
a great many girls think beauty con- 
tests are in poor taste and refuse to 
compete in them. 

When the judges put “intelligence 
and personality” into the list of re- 
quirements this year, they were mak- 
ing the most successful in a series of 
efforts to give the Atlantic City award 
social status. Originally a leg show 
and a rather rowdy exercise in tape- 
measuring, the annual contest now 
purports to discover new talent. In- 
stead of a $5,000 gold trophy, the win- 
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International 


“Miss America, 1937” Went Back to School 


I 


er gets a loving cup, a plane trip to 
lollywood, and a screen test. Run- 


ners-up, of whom there were at least 


} 


lf a dozen this year, enjoy a brief 
of glory as the girls who just 

issed being “Miss America.” 

More significant than Atlantic City’s 


judgment of beauty has been its in- 
fluence on women’s beach wear. On 
Sept. 3, 1921, a woman was jailed at 


sors’ ban on 


{ 


the. duration 


sy 


——~ my be fy 


\tlantic City for baring her knees on 
beach. Four days later the cen- 
“bare knees and skin- 
ight bathing suits” was suspended for 
of the first national 
uty pageant. Once accustomed by 
ewspaper photographs to the sight of 
n-professional girls in one-piece 
im suits, the women of America be- 
1 to peel off their own beach regalia, 
In 1921, the first pageant to be 
onsored by the Atlantic City Cham- 
er of Commerce had eight miles of 
lling chairs and 30 searchlights lent 
the United States Shipping Board. 


937 Entrants at Atlantic City: 


The second had 21 brass bands,*two 
orchestras, and airplanes to shower 
eonfetti. Contestants from New York 
State arrived in a seaplane which, 
upon sighting the beach resort, releas- 
ed five fireworks bombs, Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, publicly pro- 
nounced one candidate “the type of 
womanhood America needs—strong, 
red-blooded.” 


Soon the carnival began to be 
marked by perennial protests that 
some of the girls were not “amateur 


beauties” and that others could not be 
“Miss America” because they had been 
married or divorced. In 1927 the 
Avenue Hotel Men’s Association, feel- 
ing that the contests brought Atlantic 
City more notoriety than prestige, had 
them discontinued. The contest craze 
then spread to Florida, Texas, South 
America and Europe. Although a 
Ledgue of Nations committee in 1931 
condemned beauty parades, a new Miss 
Universe appeared briefly in the pub- 
lic prints every year, endorsed lin- 
gerie or cosmetics, then disappeared 
into domesticity or vaudeville. Last 
year Atlantic City revived its show. 
Miss Americas either get married, 
hike Mary Katherine Campbell, the 
only girl ever to win the title two 
years in succession (1922 and 1923); 
or try to get into the movies and fail, 
like Fay Lanphier (1925), This year 
Miss America is going back to school. 
A student of Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute, Hackettstown, N. J., Miss 
Cooper pleased the judges by proving 
that girls with “intelligence and per- 
sonality” do enter beauty contests. 
Though excited over the outcome, she 
announced through her father last 
week that she had entered the compe- 
tition only “on a lark.” Then, she 
turned down a $1,000 Persian lamb 
coat, a screen test, a trip to Hollywood, 
a vaudeville offer, and a contract to ap- 
pear at Atlantic City’s Steel Pier. 
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“Intelligence and Personality” Rated Equally With Legs 















SALE CATALOC—FREE 


Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes 
of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
at FACTORY PRICES. Easy 
Terms—as little as 12c a day, 
Write today for this FREE 
CATALOG. New styles, new 
features, new colors—30 days 
free trial—24-hour shipments. 
The Kalamazoo Stove & Fur- 
nace Co., 961 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Kalamazoo 


> Direct to You" 


CAncle Bill Say 4 


Over 1,200,000 
Satisfied Users 
37 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog 














“If the family likes Genuine Maple Sap 
Flavor, I'll send them a gallon of syrup se 
DELICIOUS, Mother will think she’s feeding 
wolves, the plates will be licked so clean. 


Blended Canada and Vermont Genuine Maple 
Sap Flavor makes hot cakes or waffles please 
the whole family. RECIPES for ice cream, 
candy, mousse, pudding, sauce, etc., are in- 
cluded and the price is only $3.00 for a full 
gallon or $5.50 for 2 gallons. Money with 


order and I pay the shipping charges, OR, if 
you wish, pay postman C. O. D. pilus small 
shipping cost. Order today while it’s fresh 
in mind, 


Uncle Bill Clark 
P. O. Box 5387 
Chicago, Iilinois. 


money back if not 
mine ‘less you're 


Sincerely, 


CUnele Bill 


End Gray Hair 


Marvelous Discovery Gives 
Color to Gray Hair! 


Here is a truly amazing preparation which 
changes gray hair to « beautiful, lustreful, 
youthful color. Absolutely harmless. x 
or greasy. Leaves no streaky tell-tale ‘dyed’ 
look or odor. Will not stain scalp. Thousands of 
satisfied Men and Women customers have used 
REVA with confidence and success. Giving color 
to your hair makes you look years younger. ~~ 


only your name ~~ 
Send No Money °°3¢:7 nde . 
wil] mail you our 30-day Trial Offer, Bree 

and f formation without obligation. very bottle 


guaranteed. 
30-DAY TRIAL OFFER fo F's. uct 


Improvement. You be the judge in the privacy of your own home. 
FREE You must be delighted Les results or REVA cosets you 

nothing. Send today for Trial Offer and full details. 
will a'so send you ey, of our 24-page Book, ‘‘How to GRAY 
HAIR’’ absolutely i CE. Get rid of yours rite today! 


REVA CO., 4234 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 46, 


ee? 


Your 
Folks: T’ain’t 


delighted 
satisfied, 









cCHiIcacoe 


US.GOVTJOBS 


Earn $1850 to $3000 a Year 
Excellent opportunities for citizens 18 to 60. No special 
experience needed. Railway Postal Clerks may earn $156 
first month; Customs In ctors as high as $3,000 a year. 
Send for my FREE BOOK How to Secure a Government 
Position. it tells about many good government jobe and how 
my instruction helps to qualify you for the job you want. 
Write AT ONCE. Address Arthur 8. Patterson, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL, 139 Mercantile Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade, Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept.57 ,Neshville, Tenn. 












U.S. 
COVERNM™M 
Joss "" 


START $1260 TO $2100 YEAR 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Get ready / Dept. J172, Rochester, N. Y. 

Immediately > Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32- 
© Page book with list of U. 8. Gov- 

A ernment Jobs. 


Men—Women 


Common (2) Tell me how 
education S to get one. 

Mail Coupon ? NOME ceccccccccccsoceccscccecscceses 
today sure 


/ Address 
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EDITORIAL 





A Time for Democracy 


If not for the world at large, then 
at least for Americans, last week was 
especially significant. It marked the 
150th anniversary of the signing of 
the Constitution, the oldest and best- 
established document of its kind in 
existence. For weeks to come, nation- 
wide celebrations will be punctuated 
by threadbare cliches and the echoing 
emptiness of political speeches, but 
in sober-minded circles, in circles 
where liberty is more than a philo- 
sophic abstraction, the deeper mean- 
ings of the era and event will not 
be lost. 

Certainly, this is a singularly ap- 
propriate time for Americans to cele- 
brate their Constitution, In Europe, 
in Asia, even in parts of South Ameri- 
ca, the shadow of dictatorship falls 
across great expanses of territory. 
Spreading darkness among the mil- 
lions, jeering at democracies, ruling 
with an iron authority that brings 
blood in its train, the totalitarian 
state has come into full and noxious 


flower. The prime examples are fa- 
miliar. Italy, Germany and Russia, 
however much they may differ in 


method, have been basically the same 
in destroying freedom of conscience 
and making a mockery of truth. 

There are not many nations left in 
this world where individual liberties 
still hold the respect of leaders in 
power. The major democracies are 
the United States, Great Britain and 
France. Elsewhere the democratic 
idea, if not already dead, is moribund, 
subjected to increasingly vigorous at- 
tack, undermined sometimes by in- 
sidious propaganda and sometimes by 
direct, brutal force. The flippant and 
the intellectually immature can mini- 
mize the danger all they want, but it 
is nevertheless a fact that democracy 
has its back to the wall and that the 
authoritarian state is advancing. 

The crisis in demccracy is best il- 
lustrated by events in Europe. There, 
slowly but surely, the concept of free 
government is being replaced by the 
reality of life-and-death authority in 
the hands of the few. In Germany, 
for instance, it is official dogma that 
truth is not necessarily good and that 
the right to pursue it must be cur- 
tailed if the pursuit leads to conclu- 
sions that run counter to government 
policies. In Germany, too, Hitler and 
his cohorts have flatly declared that 
democracy is dead, that free exercise 
of opinion will not be tolerated, and 
that the individual is the instrument of 
the state instead of the state’s being 
the instrument of the individual. 

What most distinguishes a dictator- 
ship from a democracy is the dictator- 
ship’s indecent attitude toward truth. 
Truth, because it is universal, non- 
national, non-racial, is repugnant to 
men who have assumed all power and 








all wisd6m to themselves. Thus, Ger- 
many, with its scientifically absurd 
theories about Nordic purity of blood 
and non-Jewish marriages, deliberate- 
ly represses what is right and preach- 
es what all honest men must recog- 
nize as a vicious racial lie. This is 
only an instance. Similar and even 
more far-reaching cases of contempt 
for truth can be cited, not against Ger- 
many alone but against Russia and 
Italy as well. 

The free and unencumbered pursuit 
of truth is of vital importance to hu- 
man liberty and the progress of civili- 
zation. When it is outlawed, the root 
is taken away from individual dig- 
nity and intellectual independence. 
Under such circumstances, a man no 
longer owns his soul; his mind belongs 
to an ideology imposed upon him; and 
his rights as a spiritual being are cir- 
cumscribed to suit the ideas of a few 
men who happen to be in power. 
When this occurs, civilization begins 
to move back to the dark ages, neu- 
rotic ideas of blood and iron hold 
sway, and genius stifles in a barren 
world of regimented masses and reg- 
imented books. 

The dictators now spread the doc- 
trine that democracy is dead, that na- 
tions must choose between Fascism 
and Communism, As the United States 
marks its 150th constitutional year, it 
is interesting to observe what the to- 
talitarian state has to offer. First it 
says: truth must be crushed when it 
contradicts party policy or upsets po- 
litical expediency. Then, acting on 
this tawdry cynicism, it proceeds to 
apply its dogma. In order to do so, it 
establishes rigid internal censorship; 
takes over control of all avenues of 
information; sets up a controlled and 
subservient press; represses religious 
freedom; surrounds itself with mili- 
tary strength; regiments the masses; 
burns books; exiles its most distin- 
guished citizens; forces huge doses of 
castor oil down the throats of dis- 
senters; builds concentration camps 
for men who cannot be regimented; 
and finally stages terrifying blood 
purges throughout the land. This, in 
brief outline, is what dictatorship has 
to offer. 

In view of the fact that dictator- 
ships are repulsive inwardly and out- 
wardly, one might question how they 
ever came about. The answer is more 
or less clear. They took root and 
began to flourish in nations where de- 
mocracy failed to adjust itself to the 
times and where the masses had been 
at one time or another historically ac- 
customed to authority imposed from 
above. Germans, for example, were 
so harried by economic difficulties and 
depression that they welcomed Hitler, 
bartering their liberties for the prom- 
ise of security. In Russia, the theo- 
retical goodness of Communism was 
a lovely mirage after the bitter rule 


Path finde - 


of the Czars. In Italy, Mussolini cam 


forward with a dynamic and entici: 


program at a time when Italian dem. 
cratic forces showed a weak side. E: 
braced by the masses, the dictatorshi 
quickly established themselves, 1 
day they are so well entrenched th 
nothing less than a serious war or 
internal economic blow-up can <d 
place them. Meanwhile, the mas: 
ruled under it are daily being gi, 
more and more reason to wonder w 
they ever allowed the totalitarian st 
to happen. 

One of the most significant effe 
of the rise of the totalitarian state 
the influence it has exercised outsi 
its own borders. In Europe at pri 
ent, Fascism and Communism are 
but at war in seeking to impose th: 
principles on surrounding nations. T! 
most striking example of this can be 
found in Spain, Italy and Germa 
are anxious to have the Rebels wii 
and inaugurate a Fascist regime. Ri 
sia, on the other hand, wants the Lo 
alists to win, hoping that a Sovict 
Spain will thus result. Democratic 
France, while partial to the Loyalists, 
hopes democracy will prevail becau 
it has full realization of how its ow 
political system might be affected 
either Fascism or Communism rule: 
Spain. Indeed, the spread of the di 
tatorships menaces all that is left o! 
democratic processes in Europe. If i! 
continues, it is not ineonceivable that 
the entire continent will become the 
battleground of clashing totalitaria 
states. 

In such a situation as this, now : 
the time for democracy to be vocal ani 
alert. Aside from its debasing effects 
on the human spirit and the dignity o! 
the individual, the totalitarian state 
involves a great immediate threat to 
the peace of the world. It is not the 
democracies that are fanning the 
flames of war; that obviously is the 
work of the dictatorships. It is not 
the democracies that are making 
conscious effort to substitute politic: | 
expediency and cynicism for free gov- 
ernment and truth; that, too, is ol 
viously the work of the dictatorship 
The menace is clear, and it is up to the 
democracies to guard themselves fro: 
it, 

Accordingly, as it marks the 150t 
anniversary of the Constitution, th 
United States can contribute much i 
answering those who say democra 
is dead, that the choice is betwee 
Fascism and Communism. Here 
this country, our basic law, our Bill : 
Rights, can be held up before the wor! 
as the bulwark of free men in an er: 
that is playing too near the dark edg¢s 
of dictatorship. This is a time fo 
democracy to make a passionate rv- 
affirmation of principles that insure 
individual liberties and provide for 
adjustments needed to maintain a con- 
stitutional government. This is a time 
for democracy to be watchful of those 
who would in any way make it less 
than what it is. This is a time for d: 
mocracy to assert itself as the force 
chiefly responsible for man’s prog 
ress upward from the swamp. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Money Injection 


Although not an accurate indicator 

f the condition of business, the stock 
irket can have serious effects on the 
untry’s economic health. Some- 
nes when business seems healthy, a 

nking market attacks it like a dis- 

C. 

Last week, Federal doctors met in 
rried consulation in Washington, D. 

¢.. and prescribed an injection for 
business to ward off possible ill ef- 
fects of a severe slump in the New 
York stock market. 

RELAPSE: Since last June, the mar- 
ket had been climbing steadily. Then 
last fortnight, with no warning what- 
ever, 828 of the 916 securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange’s ticker 

pe tobogganed from 1 to 14 points. 
fhe market rallied slightly next day, 
only to plunge again 24 hours later to 

ew lows. 

When the final closing bell rang on 

Exchange floor at the end of the 

veek, worried Wall Streeters survey- 

d this disturbing picture. The break 

id been the worst since the summer 
f 1933. With the general stock aver- 

e at its lowest point since May, 1936, 
bout 30 per cent of the increase since 
the bottom days of July, 1932, had 
been erased. Total value of listed 

cks had dropped since the 1937 
high of $62,617,741,160 last March to 
bout $47,000,000,000 and bonds had 

uped from $45,007,329,915 to about 
|,000,000,000. 

DIAGNOSES: So sudden and so 
ere was the decline that most ex- 
ts were at a loss for adequate ex- 

ations. From the jumble of con- 
ting opinions, these three stood out 
rpest: 

Although the New York break 
| not been duplicated in countries 
nding to lose much more from war 
in the United States, many attribu- 
| the. slump to the current political 
ters in the Mediterranean and the 
ent. But doubters pointed out that 
cks of companies which might ex- 

ect to profit from foreign conflict, 

ch as steel, had led the decline. 

2) Some thought Securities Ex- 
nge Commission restriction on 
ving by margin traders and cor- 
ation “insiders” had been chiefly 
ponsible. Others objected that al- 
ugh this might explain the severity 
the drop, it did not explain what 
| started the decline in the first 
ice, 

Admitting that the market was 

a reliable barometer of business 
nditions, many others nevertheless 
isted the slump was a reflection of 
eral pessimism over the immediate 
look for industry. Despite a slight 

n in business indexes during the 

eek, holders of this opinion argued, 

expected fall upturn of business 

d not materialized and market trad- 
were beginning to wonder whether 


| 





the upturn would ever come at all, 

PRESCRIPTION: Weighing these 
diagnoses, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem decided to give business a shot 
in the arm. The system’s Open Mar- 


ket Committee, policy-making body 
composed of members of the Fed- 


‘eral Reserve Board and representa- 


tives of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
met in extraordinary session at Wash- 
ington. Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, flew 
from Utah to direct the conference. 
After a full week-end of discussion, 
the committee decided on two steps. 

The first was to sanction purchase 
of government bonds by Federal Re- 
serve Banks to an_ undetermined 
amount. This step would increase the 
cash reserves of all national banks, 





International 


Eccles Flew to the Conference 


since the Federal banks would buy 
the bonds from them, 

Second move was to request the 
Treasury to pour $300,000,000 -of its 
$1,400,000,000 inactive gold fund into 
circulation. This the Treasury im- 
mediately consented to do for the first 
time since it began buying gold last 
December, Federal Reserve Banks 





















NEW IMVENTION 


REVOLUTIONIZES HOME HEATING 
Costs Only HE€ 


An Ohio inventor, J. C. Steese, of Akron, has hit upon a discovery which revolutionizes 
heating costs in every home. It replaces old- fashioned stoves, and even furnaces. Gives 
aroom full of healthful heat for about 1%c an hour. 
own gas. Absolutely safe. Now offered on a 30-day trial right in your home, at our risk! 


NO SOOT — NO ASHES — PORTABLE 


This new Invention called the Diamond Radiant Heater, although amazingly inex 

sive, is a complete heating unit and works perfectly, even in zero weather. You 

it instantly to get as much or as little heat as you want. No need in chilly Spring or Fall 

to keep expensive, mussy coal fires going day and night. With this invention, in 60 sec- 

nay 4 ou get heat almost like from the sun itself without.waste or fussing. No wires, 
, no attachments. An ideal heater for home, camp, cottage, farm, 


24 30- DAY TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


we this remarkable new invention right in your home 
30 days—test it in every way— enjoy this new com- 
Sort. Write today for full description and trial offer! 


BURNS 967 AIR: 47 FUEL aisootsmps itz.co. 929 High$t, Akron 0. 


WINDSHIELD, DEFROSTER 




















ON HAMILTON, ELGIN AND BULOVA 


WATCHES 


*® ANDHIGHCRADE *& 


DIAMOND RINGS 


BY USING OUR LOW MONTHLY Pay. 
MENT PLAN AT HO EXTRA CosTi 





For over 40 years we've sold highest qual- 
ity watches, diamond rings, silverware, and 
jewelry to thrifty people on dignified credit. 
You can buy the watch or diamond you 

want from us for only a few 










into Diamonds 


Don’t pay extra for credit—at 
the Santa Fe you pay only-the 
low nationally advertised cash 
price, in small monthly payments 
Send for FREE Catalog 

Get this Beautiful Book of Values 

sent FREE to adults. Leading 
brands of watches, diamond rings, 
silverware, and je welry are shown 

prices and low payments plainly 
marked. Don’t miss this oppor 
: nt tunity by delaying— WRITE Now! 
We Buy Old Gold 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 
9116 Thomas Bids La Kansas 
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(REVOL UTIONARY : NEW: 


Strange New Chemical 


clears away frost, sleet and ice from 
windshield instantly. Gives clear vision te 
all wintome. 


Makes winter sae oe confer. 
a Heat 
Yw ‘wet hensmenaprek 


Fascinating 

book on scientifically 
solved true crime cases 
sent absolutely free to these 





over 17. Also telis how to get inte 
Scientific Crime Detection. lome 
Study. ew opportunities Travel. 


Steady Employment 
eary. ery easy terms. 
SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, INC., C. & O. BLDG., J. T. Burdette, 
Pres., Dept. 40 7. HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


PLAY A SAW! 


Produce wonderful music in 5 days 
... quickly play popular and classical 
numbers. No notes to read, no dreary 
practice — success guaranteed, Since 
1924 thousands of my students bave 
amazed friends, starred in shows and 
broadcasting orchestras. Without obliga- 
tion, write for5 DAY TRIAL OFFER now. 
MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
122 W.Water St, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Experience not neces- 


PER 
HOUR, 


Is portable. Makes and burns its 


just 


AGENTS! 


New item! New plan! 


Wonderful chance for 
Big Weekly Income, 
for part or full time. 
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will use the gold for loans to nation- 
al banks. 

Both of these moves were obviously 
aimed at increasing the amount of 
money available to business. Although 
the committee through Eccles official- 
ly disclaimed interest in the stock mar- 
ket slump, financial experts were 
quick to point out that the Federal Re- 
serve System had already provided 
much easy money for business by cut- 
ling its loan rates (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 11). The fresh provisions, they 
argued, proved that the system was 
definitely worried by the market’s con- 
dition and was trying to bolster it by 
swelling the amount of money in cir- 
culation. 

Some Wall Streeters hailed the com- 
mittee’s move as a wise and friendly 
boost for industry from government. 
Others doubted that such a simple 
operation as a money injection would 
really do much good. They suggest- 
ed that what was realiy ailing busi- 
ness was uneasiness about the fu- 
ture intentions of the New Deal. To 
them, the only lasting remedy seemed 
to be a balanced Federal budget and 
definite information about Federal 
regulation of wages and hours, labor 
relations and crop control. 





Bumper Year 

Not for five years have growers of 
the nation’s three chief crops—wheat, 
corn and cotton—reaped harvests ap- 
proaching the 1928-1932 average yield. 
Last week, with harvest at hand, farm- 
ers of all three commodities prepared 
to take in bumper crops. According to 
the latest U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports, these were the prospects: 

@ The 1937 wheat crop was esti- 
mated at 885,950,000 bushels, slightly 
less than a month ago. This will be 
the largest yield since the 932,000,000 
bushels of 1931. Inferior crops abroad 
and the unsettled international politi- 
cal situation were expected to offer a 
substantial world market for U. S. 
wheat. Selling last week at about $1.05 
a bushel, the grain will probably bring 
its raisers a total income of around 
$1,000,000,000. 

@ Drought in Nebraska and neigh- 
boring states sliced the corn crop 
estimate from 2,650,281,000 to 2,549,- 
281,000 bushels. Even so, the yield 
will be about 1,000,000,000 bushels 
more than last year. It is hoped that 
the current high prices for livestock 
will produce a heavy demand for corn 
as feed and take care of a large part 
of the crop, but corn farmers are al- 
ready asking for government loans. 

q Cotton is still the most trouble- 
some crop. The latest report upped 
the estimate from 15,593,000 bales to 
16,098,000. Increasing difficulties for 
the cotton farmer may result from the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. The Far East 
last year bought about 1,600,000 bales 
of U. S. cotton. Government loans of 
9 cents a pound and subsidies up to 3 
cents for growers complying with 
future crop-control plans are being 
counted on to tide cotton producers 
over, ‘“ 
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Cordell Hull 


Fifty years ago, a tall son of. Ten- 
nessee rafted logs downstream from 
the Cumberland Mountains to Nask- 
ville. He had to know his stream, be 
familiar with every eddy, current and 
sand bar in order to keep the logs 
from jamming. 

In the intervening years, that Ten- 
nessean has come to know another 
stream. Today at 66, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull is striving to re- 
move the logs that clog the stream of 
foreign trade. 

Hull’s immediate concern must be 
with the war clouds that hover over 
China and extend from Spain out over 
the Mediterranean. Constantly he 
makes plain the basic objective in 
America’s present foreign policy: that 





International 


Cordell Hull Still Works at Logs 


international differences be settled 
peacefully around conference tables 
rather than on fields of battle. With 
President Roosevelt, he believes that 
Americans should quit zones of trouble 
but he promises that all reasonable 
protection will be afforded the lives 
and property of U. S. nationals. 

Although during last week and many 
preceding weeks Cordell Hull was con- 
cerned largely with the Sino-Japanese 
crisis, his long-range policy is to re- 
store economic confidence and lessen 
the opportunities for war by lowering 
trade barriers. 

After the World war and especially 
after the black year of 1929, all nations 
began raising tariffs, restrictions and 
quotas against international trade. 
As soon as he became Secretary of 
State in 1933, Hull went to work on the 
resultant logjam. Slowly, patiently, he 
began pushing out the right logs. With 
reciprocal trade treaties as his tools, 
he swapped lard for rubber, vacuum 
cleaners for wine, auto parts for coffee. 

Hull has been careful about reduc- 
ing tariffs where they might bring 
foreign goods into serious competition 
with American products. To more 





than 16 nations he has said: “We wi|! 
reduce tariffs on your products (pro 
vided they don’t compete too seriou 
with home industries) if you will 
duce tariffs on our products.” 

It was no accident that Presid 
Roosevelt chose this modest, persis! 
Tennessean to head his cabinet. For 
20 years, Hull had been building 
reputation as a student of commerci,! 
relationships. During two decades, he 
had steadily. extended his vision 
yond the Cumberland Mountains unti 
it encompassed the whole world. 

Cordell Hull was born in Pickett 
County, Tennessee, in 1871. His yout! 
was spent between attending a smu:ll, 
rural school and working for 
father who was a farmer and timber- 
man, After only two years of college 
and a third year at law school, he was 
admitted to the bar at the age of 2) 
and began practicing in the town of 
Celine. Almost immediately he ent: 
ed politics. 

The Spanish-American War inter- 
rupted Hull’s political career. He « 
ganized a volunteer company of T: 
nessee mountaineers and as their cap- 
tain took them off to fight in Cuba. 
After the war, he was elected jud 
of Tennessee’s Fifth Judicial Circuit 
In 1907, by a large majority he won 
a seat in the United States House of 
Representatives. Although not a back- 
slapping potitician and although he 
lacked oratorical prowess, Hull was 
popular and inspired confidence. 

Cordell Hull served in the House 
until 1930, except for two years fol- 
lowing the Harding landslide of 192%. 
As a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Hull wrote the in- 
come tax law of 1913, the revised law 
of 1916 and the inheritance tax law of 
the same year. Under six Presidents, 
he pleaded for liberal tariff policies. 
Under Roosevelt he got his chance— 
and at a time when the trade of the 
world was in the greatest logjam of 
history. 

After serving but half a term in the 
Senate—from 1930 until 1933—Hull 
left to become President Roosevelt's 
Secretary of State. He was considered 
able, but many felt he was old-fash- 
ioned and a trifle weak. Through no 
fault of his own, the London Economic 
Conference of 1933 seemed to prove it. 

Roosevelt had named one of his 
“brain trusters,” Raymond Moley, as 
assistant Secretary of State. Moley 
talked with the President, dined with 
the President and was even suspected 
by envious enemies of dreaming he 
was President. The head of the State 
Department was seemingly subordi- 
nated to his assistant. 

After much advance publicity, Moley 
arrived late at the London Confer- 
ence. Hull was pushed farther into 
the background. Then Roosevelt 
cabled Hull not to enter into any 
monetary stabilization agreements, 
which the Secretary of State had hoped 
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to use as keys to better international 
economic understanding. Hull’s 
props were thus knocked out from 
under him, but he kept quiet and per- 

ted. Somehow, he worked himself 

ck to the inside track and forced 
Moley outside. The “brain truster” 
later announced his retirement from 
political life. After that, there was no 
question about who headed the State 
)epartment. Hull and Roosevelt seem- 
ed to understand each other. 

After returning from the igno- 
minies of the London Conference, Hull 
prepared to leave for the Pan-Amer- 

n conference in Montevideo. The 
South American countries warned him 
not to come. The conference was a 
predestined failure, they said. And it 
was true that past conferences had 
accomplished little. Attired in formal 
clothes, American delegates had taken 
charge of the meetings in a high and 
mighty manner. But Hull followed a 
different course. When he arrived at 
Montevideo, he set about learning the 
addresses of the other delegations, 
Jamming on his old gray felt hat, he 
set off to make informal calls. It made 

big impression when a South Amer- 
ican diplomat, with no word of Hull’s 
coming, heard his secretary announce, 
“The Secretary of State of the Gnited 
States.” 

Quietly and sincerely, Hull told the 
South American diplomats that he 
thought the Americas had a great op- 

rtunity to lead the world in pro- 
ducing economic peace. He told them 
that armed intervention by the Unit- 
ed States in South America was a 
thing of the past. Instead of being a 
representative of Yankee imperial- 
ism, Hull became the spokesman of 
international comradeship. It took a 
genuine politician and a homespun 
man from the Cumberland Mountains 
to induce South Americans to view a 
formerly imperialistic nation as a 
high-minded “good neighbor.” 

Hull’s highly effective methods were 
tvpical, In the same manner, he has 
convinced many countries that recip- 
rocal trade treaties are of mutual 
economic benefit and help lessen the 
frictions that lead to war. He would 
like a gradual lowering of all tariff 
duties on the goods of all foreign 
countries without discrimination. 

Modest, quiet and logical, Cordell 
Hull is the hardest worker in the State 
Department. Late at night, he returns 
lo his apartment at the fashionable 
Carlton hotel. There, he and his wife, 

charming Virginia woman whom he 
married in 1917, live quietly. They 
have no children and entertain seldom, 

At the office, Cordell Hull will inter- 
rupt his work to chat with anyone. 
He will listen courteously for an hour 
to obtain one important fact. He him- 
elf speaks but seldom, and then cau- 
liously. He hesitates often to pick 
ihe exact word, but it is known that 
he speaks his mind with vigor and 

e when the occasion warrants. 

A quiet, unassuming Jeffersonian 
lemocrat, he has gradually emerged as 
one of the most respected men in the 
New Deal, about the ablest man in 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet. 











NAMES 


Recently named president of a new 
Italian motion picture company, 20- 
year-old VITTORIO MUSSOLINI, son 
of the dictator, left Rome last week to 
visit Hollywood and hire technical 
crews for his enterprise, He will be 
the first member of the family ever 
to visit the United States. 
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Criticized for returning the Fascist 
salute given him by a local Italian 
organization during a parade, Mayor 
S. DAVIS WILSON of Philadelphia 
declared: “I'll return a greeting used 
by any friendly people except one— 
the Eskimos. They rub noses.” 

Youngest of the President’s sons, 21- 
year-old JOHN ASPINWALL ROOSE- 
VELT returned from a European holi- 
day just in time to hear the public 


International 


Anne Clark Became Engaged to a Roosevelt 


announcement of his engagement to 
Miss ANNE LINDSAY CLARK, a Bos- 
ton debutante four months his junior. 
Although the two had been secretly 
engaged for months, Miss Clark had 
said previously that they were just 
“good friends.” Asked about the wed- 
ding date, John, a Harvard University 
senior, begged: “Let me try to gel 
through college first.” 

Natives of Brooklyn, N. Y., rescued 
big game hunter FRANK (“Bring ’Em 
Back Alive”) BUCK from his automo- 
bile, which had been wedged in be- 
tween a charging streetcar and the 
pillar support of an elevated railway. 

* . 7 

After he had come off second-best 
in an impromptu boxing match with 
a disappointed job-seeker, Governor 
HAROLD G. HOFFMAN of New Jer- 
sey left Trenton. At Salt Lake City, 
Utah, he complained: “In New Jersey, 
good things aren’t said about the Gov- 
ernor any more. The band used to 
play ‘Hail to the Chief’ for me. Now it 
plays ‘Tll Be Glad When You’re Dead.’” 
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No Time Lik 
Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


It's notrick tomake upto$12 
a day when you use your caras a McNess 
**Store on Wheels.” Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression-proof. 


Your 
We Supply Capital — Start Now! 


There’s no better work anywhere —~ 

pays well, permanent, need no experience to start an@ 
we eupoty capital to help you get started quick. You 
start making money first day. Write at once for Me 
Ness Dealer Book—telis all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 492 Adams St., Freeport, ll. 
iil iesiaceeeeeitnelineiennrtiecienmerntinatneeenatinn ener neepeeeeieraeniemeneamameiaene ete 


WANTED—MEN 


TO CAST CHRISTMAS GOODS, 5 AND 10c NOV- 
ELTIES, TOY AUTOS, ASHTRAYS, ETC. Can be done 
In any spare room, basement or garage and no experi- 
ence necessary. A rare opportunity to devote spare or 
full time to profitable work. Write Dept. 10. 


METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO. 
1696 Boston Road New York City 


Use Your 
CAR 
to Raise 




















RAISE GIANT FROGS 


We Buy! Good ces year round! 

with amall pond, 

for prices ae d beginners free book. 
American From anning (1 -S) New Orteans, La. 


itech, creek, lowland. Write 





uarantee ! 
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Sold under 
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PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 
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MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 
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Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Heusehold Magazine 
—Ilustrated Mechanics 
—Leghorn Werld 
—Mother’s Home Life 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Peultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Ehode Island Reé 
—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Goed Stories —Woman'’s World 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


—American Poultry 


Jour 

—Cloverieaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 
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~ CAPITAL CHAT 





ANIEL BOONE, _horn-rimmed 
D glasses astride his benevolent 
nose, stood in Union Railroad Station 
and wrote postcards. His long white 
beard and the raccoon tail on his fur 
cap waggled as he wrote. People 
gaped and giggled. “Looks like he 
came from the North Pole,” said a 
redcap loudly. 

Daniel’s pen leaked. That bothered 
him more than the stares and titters. 
He is used to those. For two months 
he has been stumping through Wash- 
ington’s midsummer heat in heavy 
boots, rawhide pack, and a fur cap. 
Naturally, people notice. 

Being stared at is the way Daniel 
Boone earns his living. Occasionally 
he gets a good dinner and a few dol- 
lars by appearing at county fairs or 
patriotic celebrations, but commercial 
artists and photographers are his main 
source of income. He has posed in 
New York and last spring modeled 
for art classes at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. At Christmas his crop 
of snowy whiskers usually assures 
him a job as a department store Santa 
Claus. On the side, he gives lectures 
on “mathemagics,” the word he has 
coined to describe his hobby of puz- 
zles and arithmetical tricks. 

Up to 10 years ago, George S. Stirl 
(his real name, but he prefers Daniel 
Boone) was just a shipping clerk at 
Reading, Pa. Then he stayed one 
night at the Daniel Boone Hotel at 
Reading, on the site where Boone was 
born in 1734, and had a dream—“a 
wision,” he calls it. He felt he should 
reincarnate the famous pioneersman. 
Right away he began to study history 
and grow whiskers. Since that day he 
has not worn modern dress. 

The rawhide pack Daniel carries is 
full of diaries, scrapbooks and clip- 
pings. It holds a picture of Daniel 
with Governor Earle of Pennsylvania 
at the 1936 Democratic convention; 
and an ode dedicated to Daniel by a 
waiter at Washington’s Occidental 
Hotel. 

On the chance of a job with the Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, Daniel has been up to see Con- 
gressman Sol Bloom. The rest of his 
time in Washington he has spent in 
chalking capital sidewalks with max- 
ims from his political ideas, such as 
“Get your own job, don’t wait for 
Uncle Sam.” Now 72, Daniel’s prime 
ambition is to play Santa Claus at the 
White House this year. Then he would 
like to go into the movies. 

* * * 

N EVENT of a new world war, 

Washington will be one of the 
world’s safest capitals. That cold 
crumb of comfort is vouched for by 
the War Department, which reasons 
as follows: 

1) Foreign bombers would not be 
able, under present technological con- 
ditions, to fly 3,800 miles from Europe 
to the District of Columbia, then back. 
(Paris, by contrast, is only a scant 








250 miles from a potential enemy). 
2) No one would bother to bomb 
Washington because by so _ doing, 
though a few Senators might be pick- 
ed off, one would not cripple America’s 
transportation, agriculture, or busi- 
ness. Among world capitals Washing- 
ton is unique in that it is primarily 
political and ornamental; not vital to 
the nation’s defense. Important dis- 
tributing centers like New York or 
Chicago are far likelier targets. 

3) If super-planes operating from 
Canada or the West Indies actually got 
past our navy and decided to attack 
the capital, the War Department would 
be ready for them with the Boeing 
Y-17 “flying fortress.” Although yet 
to be tested under fire, the giant 
Boeings are said to be capable of flying 
1,400 miles at 220 miles an hour while 
carrying two tons of bombs. 

HEN comely Jeanne Kavanagh 
takes up her pen during office 
hours and writes “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt” at the foot of a paper creating a 
new national park or a new Indian 





International 


Miss Kavanagh’s “Forgery” Is Legal 


reservation or granting somebody land 
somewhere in Alaska, she has a per- 
fect right to do so. In fact, it’s part 
of her job. 

Newly appointed to the President’s 
secretarial staff, Miss Kavanagh is 
legally empowered to “forge” the 
Presidential name on all land grants 
and patents. Mr. Roosevelt’s new sig- 
nature stooge is just 20, youngest per- 
son ever to hold the position; has blue 
eyes and fair hair; hails from Iowa. 
Her hand-writing headquarters will 
be the General Land Office of the De- 
partment of Interior. 

* _ om 

OMEWHERE north of San Antonio, 

Tex., are three men who have been 
rolling up from Rio de Janeiro on their 
way to Washington ever since April 
16, 1928. Their names are Leonidas 
Borges de Oliveira, Francisco Lopez 
de la Cruz, and Mario Fava. Nine 
years ago they began motoring north 
on an unofficial highway survey. The 
Brazilian Embassy believes’ they 
should arrive any year now. 
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SCHOOLS 


Press-Radio Education 


To Chicago’s medical authorities. 
the word “poliomyelitis” has signified 
paralysis for six persons daily, death 
for one person every 62 hours. How- 
ever, until last week, the Windy City’s 
619,000 public and parochial schoo! 
children thought it meant just « 
thing—vacation from school. 

When it seemed last week that Chi- 
cago’s worst infantile paralysis e)i- 
demic in 20 years (PATHFINDE|, 
Sept. 18) might keep schools closed 
into October, members of the Board of 
Education sought some way in which 
the children could be taught without 
exposing them to the disease. When 
the method was hit upon, the Board, 
aided by Chicago’s five radio stations 
and five largest newspapers, plunged 
into one of the most unusual experi- 
ments in educational history. 

Chicago’s papers daily printed brief 
texts summarized from courses nn 
mally taught in the third to eighth 
grades. These lessons were explained 
by teachers over the radio the follow 
ing morning. Even physical edu 
tion was not omitted. Sleepy ch 
dren were routed out of their beds 
early every morning to take part 
a calisthenics broadcast. 

America’s first press-radio educa- 
tional program was supervised by a 
faculty of 12 elementary school prin- 
cipals. In general, the program was 
intended to be a review of studies un- 
dertaken in the final term of last yea: 

Studies for first and second year 
pupils were omitted from the program 
because it was felt that their work was 
not adaptable to the scheme. High 
school students were also excluded be- 
cause it was believed they would be 
able to review last semester’s work 
from notes and reading lists available 
in Chicago’s libraries. All libraries 
were throwing their support to th 
new program. The Board of Health 
was prepared to step in, however. 
should pupils crowd the libraries and 
thus thwart the precautions being 
taken to keep children from congre- 
gating in large groups. 

Because teachers’ salaries were 
scheduled to start September 7, the 
Board of Education decided last week 
to pay regular wages even though th 
schools had not opened. For this rea- 
son, there will not be sufficient funds 
to extend the school term into next 
summer. Therefore, Chicago’s educa- 
tors requested all parents to see that 
their children attended seriously to 
the press-radio lessons. While youns- 
sters whose homes lacked radio were 
assured by school officials that special 
arrangements would be made for the! 
students who clung to the belief that 
“poliomyelitis” meant vacation, were 
warned that they would fare badly on 
examinations. Tests, to be given when 
schools open, were to include work 
covered in the radio and newspaper 
discussions, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Spanked Delinquents 


Year in and year out, reform schools 
ill over the United States house about 
3),000 juvenile delinquents. These 
young prisoners, of whom more than 
9.000 are boys, may have been sen- 
tenced for anything from rape to steal- 
ing astamp. Because their number is 
great and because a large percentage 
of them can be expected to become 
hardened criminals, they constitute a 
truly vexatious and expensive social 
problem. r 

But last week at least one American 
community was priding itself on find- 

i¢ what it thought was a solution. 
Five years ago, Edward Carpenter, 
town marshal of little Powhatan, 
Ohio, sold his fellow citizens on the 
idea of spanking recalcitrant boys and 
girls, then turning them loose. Since 
then, juvenile delinquency in the town 
has decreased 60 per cent. 

Carpenter, official administrator of 
the lash or paddle, takes his victims to 
the public square, up-ends them over 
a barrel and goes to work. The pun- 
ishment never takes more than five 

inutes, and the expense is negli- 
gible, 

Partly because it is economical and 

irtly because the scheme has reduced 

venile offenses, citizens of Powhatan 

ive objected to Carpenter’s mode of 
justice only once. That was when he 
varied his spanking tactics by sen- 
tencing 15 children to stand without 
rest in a jail cell for six hours. They 
d been convicted of playing hookey. 
Psychologists and juvenile court 
cials of other communities have 
t taken the innovation so calmly. 
Several of them have proclaimed them- 
selves “indignant and shocked.” 


{} 





Episcopalian Row 


Few sects in the United States are 
ore conservative in history and tra- 
dition than the Protestant Episcopal. 
{n off-shoot of the rigidly correct 
Church of England, the denomination 
includes among its 2,000,000 members 
thousands of the nation’s wealthier 
citizens. 

At least partly because of this fact, 
me high ranking Episcopalian clerics 
re up in arms last week over a step 
ken by the committee in charge of 
rrangements for the church’s 52nd 
riennial convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, next month. Meeting coinci- 


lentally with the Episcopalians will 


the militantly liberal Church League 
Industrial Democracy, an inter- 


denominational organization formed 


advance labor’s cause. Managers of 
e Episcopalian meeting listed C. L. 
D. forums on the official program of 
ieir convention. The appearance of 
uch names as Norman Thomas, So- 
ialist leader, and Homer Martin, auto 
hief of the C, I. O, brought angry re- 





bukes from some Episcopalian church- 
men, 

Leading the protestors as usual was 
snowy-haired William T. Manning, 
Bishop of New York. In an indignant 
and lengthy letter, the 71-year-old 
churchman declared that the C. L. I. 
D. had “no official relation” with his 
sect, that some of the speakers listed 
had “more than a tinge of Commu- 
nism” and that all of them were “of 
the same economic type.” 

Bishop Manning’s objections drew 
immediate response. The C. L, I. D. 
pointed out that announcement of its 
forums on the P. E. program specifi- 
cally stated that the league had no 
connection with the church. It denied 
the charge of “Communism,” claiming 
that among its speakers there was “not 
a Communist in the lot.” 

Backing the league was the Church- 
man, one of the publications to which 
the bishop had sent his letter. In an 
editorial, that paper said: 

“The bishop objects to the one- 
sidedness of the program of the league. 
We suspect that his real objection is 
to its other-sidedness. The bishop 
knows well enough that there will be 
no dearth of representation at the 
convention of both the conservative 
and the reactionary points of view.” 
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| TREAT 
| CONSTIPATION 
| NATURE'S. WAY 


| For constipation, you can’t beat old fashioned, 
pleasant tasting Lane’s Tea, Made from selected herbs. 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. e's Tea acts directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out dangerous poisons. 
= All we ask is that you try Lane’s Tea at our expense: 
Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment. 
LANE’S TEA, 1/6 North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 


LANE’'S TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 















PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 


and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y 





Re 
suffering from these dreaded 
afflictions have received amaz- 
fhe and quick relief by the use 
of SI-NOZE. 


Here Is What Si-Noze Does | Gives Lasting 
Relief. 


Shrinke the nasa) mucous mem 
branes. 

Releases the Accumulated discharges 
Causes drainage of the sinuses 
Stops sneezing, sniffiing, blowing." 

hes irritated inflamed tiseves 
Restores norma! breathing 
Contains no narcotics nor habit forming droge 
Back Guarantee—Enclose 25c (in coin) Ter trial size 


Si-Noze Co., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 76, Chicago, Il!. 


ecaen = 


DONT DELAY 


when you can 


GET BARGAINS 


Like these / 


In addition to 52 weeks of PATHFINDER—one of America’s finest news magazines 
to keep you informed on world affairs—these club offers enable you to obtain the best 
in good stories, patterns, recipes and a diversified array of other features at a big saving. 


Study the various offers carefully—then send your order without delay. 


enjoy your reading. 


CLUB NO. 313 


McCall's Magazine 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1 .60 
CLUB NO. 320 
McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
PATHFINDER 1 60 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 $ = 


~ $2.00 


Pictorial Review 
McCall's Magazine 
Household Magazine 
Country Home 
Good Stories 
PATHFINDER 


Value $4.00—You SAVE §2.00 


All subscriptions are for one full year 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! 


CLUB NO. 330 


MoCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 

Better Homes & Gardens 
PATHFINDER 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


r= 


This winter, 
CLUB NO. 321 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 


Farm Journal 


Household Magazine 
CLUB NO. 360 
$2.00 
PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER $1 .60 
Illustrated Mechanics 
Motion Picture Magazine 

Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


Value §3.00—You SAVE $1.40 
CLUB KO. 388 

Pictorial Review 

Farm Journal $2.00 

PATHFINDER 

Better Homes & Gardens 

Woman’s World 

MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY - — — 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


McCall's Magazine 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
Good Stories 
Enclosed is § . for the magazines in Club 


Post Office 
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YOU CAN THROW CARDS 
IN HIS FACE 
ONCE T00 OFTEN 


HEN you have those awful 

cramps; when your nerves 
are all on edge—don’t take it out 
on the man you love. 

Your husband can’t . possibly 
know how you feel for the simple 
reason that he is a man. 

A three-quarter wife may be 
no wife at all if she nags her hus- 
band seven days out of every 
month. 

For three gentrations one woman 
has told another how to go “smil- 
ing through” with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. It 
helps Nature tone up the system; 
thus lessening the discomforts from 
the functional disorders which 
women must endure in the 
ordeals of life: 1. Turning from 
girlhood to womanhood. 2. Pre- 
paring for motherhood. 3. Ap- 
proaching ‘“‘middle age.” 

Don't be a three-quarter wife; 
take LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND and 
Go “Smiling Through.” 





Here’s the — 
to Treat Rupture 


A Marvelous Home Treatment That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible Rupture, 
Large or Small 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Thousands of ruptured men and women 
will rejoice to know that the full plan by 
which Capt. Collings treated .himself for 
double rupture, from which he was help- 
less and bedridden for years will be sent 
free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200N, 
Watertown, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent 
to find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Hundreds have already re- 
ported satisfactory results following this 
free offer. Send right away—NOW—be- 
fore you put down this paper. 


te ee 
[oom ARCH H Supports 


WHEN WORN 
REGULAPLY 


RELIEVE 


feet) or other metatars 
AIR-O-MATICS. They ald te ovine giving soft, cush- 
i es 


ortable and eas 
ard parts. Just slip t 
shoes oa -— t them. Users sa: 
king on Recommended for 
woth, clerks, policemen, etc, 
Just send 


Dept 1008, 627 Bhukert Bldg. 





LOBBYING— 


(Continued from page 4) 


tion,” and nurses the hope that the 
United States will return to the gold 
standard, It argues against Federal 
bank deposit insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, Federal contribution 
to relief funds, cotton control and 
Federal subsidy of farmers, It op- 
poses the engagement of the govern- 
ment in any form of business or serv- 
ice which could be formed by a private 
enterprise at a profit. 

Soldiers: While there are many vet- 
erans’ organizations, there is no doubt 
that the American Legion is the most 
powerful of them all. Composed of 
veterans of the World war, it was 
chartered by Congress in 1919 with the 
understanding that it would be “non- 
political.” But since then, the Legion 
has been instrumental in obtaining 
Congressional benefits for the war 
veterans to the tune of $12,000,000,000. 

The chief power of the Legion lob- 
byist, Colonel John Thomas Taylor, 
lies in the fact that there are 4,000,000 
war veterans—about 10 per cent of 
the electorate. It was Taylor who 
snapped up the bonus—originally the 
idea of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
—and pushed its authorization through 
Congress over Coolidge’s veto in 1924. 
It was also Taylor who pushed through 
the $3,500,000,000 “Adjusted Compen- 
sation Act” last year, which resulted 
in bonus payments nine years ahead 
of time. The next major objective 
of the Legion will probably be bigger 
and better pensions. 

Farmers: The leading agricultural 
group is the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Founded in the same year 
as the Legion, it pressured a Congres- 
sional farm bloc into existence in the 
early ’20s. It won -enactment of the 
Packer Control Act, the Future Trad- 
ing Act, the Cooperative Marketing 
Act, and influenced reforms in the Fed- 
eral Reserve and Land bank systems. 

But while the Farm Bureau prodded 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. 
Wallace into action, it has run some- 
what behind Henry A., his son. It was 
on the younger Wallace’s initiative 
that the Bureau, the National Grange 
and the Farmers’ Union worked out 
the AAA, Soon after that, the other 
two groups became estranged from 
the Bureau, which remains one of the 
few Washington lobbies which sees 
eye to eye with the Administration. 

Labor: Working men’s organizations 
are split three ways—into the four 
railroad brotherhoods, which approv- 
ed the Administration’s Railway Labor 
Act, the American Federation of La- 
bor, and the C. I. O. 

The only titular lobbyist in either 
the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. is gruff 
“Bill” Roberts, who talks with Con- 
gressmen by phone but seldom stirs 
from his cluttered desk in the A. F. 
of L. offices for conferences. While 
other less-known agents scurry about 
on Capitol Hill, President William 
Green of the Federation and Chairman 
John L. Lewis of the C. I. O. still pre- 
fer to do most of their own lobbying. 








Path finde: 


Before the C. I. O. revolt from: th 
Federation, Green, Lewis and ‘Lal: 
won a victory in the NRA—the famo; 
section 7a. It not only guarante: 
labor the right of collective bargai 
ing but prohibited employers fro 
discriminating against workers w! 
engage in labor activities. Wh 
Green and Lewis now disagree on hy 
labor shall be organized, their vie 
point on labor legislation is simil: 

INVESTIGATIONS: Each time in | 
recent past that a President has spok 
out openly and specifically agai: 
lobbying, as did Roosevelt against the 
sugar interests, an investigation hs 
followed. In 1913, during such 
investigation, Congress found out th. 
the National Association of Manuf: 
turers had spent @bout $1,500,000 
six years to influence Federal legis! 
tion. Sugar lobbies had spent $750,0. 

The 1929 investigation, the bigges: 
of all, published hearing reports whic! 
ran into four volumes and 4,500 pag: 
It produced the fact that Senat 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut had 
hired a member of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association to advise 
him on the tariff. It also discovered 
that the passage of a “big navy” b 
during the Coolidge administrati: 
was due not only to patriotism but to 
a lobbyist hired by three large shi) 
building companies, 

By the time that Congress took i' 
next peek at its third house, through 
the twin glasses of both House and 
Senate investigations in 1935 and 193: 
lobbying expenditures had gone up 
from the 1913 level. It was show 
that various public utilities had poure: 
out more than $1,000,000 in efforts to 
stop a single bill—the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn Act. While they were not suc- 
cessful, they did succeed in amending 
the measure so that its “death sen- 
tence” for all “unnecessary” holding 
companies lost some of its effect. 

Incidental to this revelation, Chair- 
man Hugo L. Black of the Senate In 
vestigating Committee also uncovere:! 
minor scandals. The Associated Gas 
& Electric Company had sent nearly 
1,000 telegrams of protest into Was! 
ington from Warren, Pa, The tele- 
grams had been signed with nam: 
lifted from Warren’s telephone direc- 
tory, and many of the supposed send- 
ers were dead or had moved away. 

The second scandal involved Robert 
S. Smith, a lobbyist for several weste: 
public utilities. While the Wheele 
Rayburn bill was being debated, Smit! 
occupied a house in Washington and 
invited several Congressmen to move 
in with him and share expenses. Six 
Representatives accepted. During the 
month that Smith and his Congression- 
al friends occupied the house, three 
Senators and 50 more Representatives 
spent evenings with the lobbyist. 

BLACK EYE: Such investigations 
have given lobbying a black eye whic) 
it does not altogether deserve. Un- 
doubtedly, many of the arguments 
presented by special interests are rea- 
sonable and of considerable help to 
those who consider legislation in Con- 
gress. Special interests have the righ! 
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to advocate their cases before Con- 
sress, providing they do not step over 
nto things like lobbyist Smith’s little 
house on 38th Street. 

Much of the reputation lobbying has 
or efficiency is also undeserved. Tor- 
ents of telegrams which engulf legis- 

lators are seldom mistaken for ex- 
pressions of public opinion and nearly 

ways are identified as the work of a 

bby. And for every lobby working 

Washington for certain objectives, 

there is another lobby which opposes. 

It is the big lobbies, with money or 
otes, that accomplish the most. But 
| many cases, they do so, not entirely 

, their own power, but on the power 
legislators who already agree with 

e lobby. It has been no hindrance 
the American Legion, for instance, 

that about a fourth of the members 
of Congress are Legionnaires. 
\{dmittedly, lobbies do influence leg- 
lation. Some laws contrary to the 
public interest can be traced directly 
to them, and some have actually been 
drafted by lobbyists and sponsored by 
legislators. And lobbies are distaste- 

| for one reason above all. They rep- 
‘esent organized minorities which are 
busily at work while the public—a 
disorganized majority—leaves its de- 
cisions to Congressmen. 

REGULATION: With the pros and 

ns of the subject in mind, more than 
() states have passed laws regulating 

lobbies. Most of their laws require 
lobbyists to register and to “outlaw” 

nproper influences. In Louisiana, if 

lobbyist attempts to influence legis- 

lation other than through an appeal 
o reason, he may be fined and sent 
to jail. But no state law in regard to 
lobbying is strongly enforced. 

Any Federal law intended to regu- 
lobbies runs the danger of in- 
ging on the Constitutional right 
petition. Attempts to pass such 
s, however, have been made twice. 

vator T. M. Caraway of Arkansas 
an anti-lobbying bill through the 

Senate in 1928, but it failed in the 
use, In 1936, Senator Black of Ala- 

ia also tried. He proposed that 
bbyists be required to register them- 
ves and the interests they repre- 
ented, and to account for all receipts 
nd all expenditures which had any- 
iing to do with attempts to influence 
islation. The Senate had approved 
bill, and the House was apparently 
out to, when the Coughlin and 
wnsend groups and the large lob- 

s exerted pressure against the bill 

! defeated it.t 

Should President Roosevelt be con- 
nplating regulation of the lobbies, 

problem is plain. He must find 
nething that Coolidge could not pro- 

‘e in 1928, something that he himself 

id not produce in 1936—a White 

use lobby strong enough to beat all 


others. 


} 


The Townsend and Coughlin organizations were 
ure groups. Such groups, which include ones 
the Anti-Saloon League and the National Coun- 
for the Prevention of War, commonly maintain 
ies, but also make strong attempts to influence 
lation through public opinion. Pressure groups 
e been quite as effective as the lobbies proper, as 
,onstrated by the Anti-Saloon League’s successful 
vocation ef the Prohibition Amendment and by the 
ighlin smothering of Senate sentiment favoring the 
ry of the United States into the World Court in 1935. 








READERS WRITE 
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proved too much for you to look upon 
proof that a mere biological creature has 
in too many instances outdistanced you. 

.. You are like the man who had this 
inscription on his gravestone: 

“Not dead—just sleeping.” 

He wasn’t fooling anyone but himself. 

Mrs. George Sommer 


Fairview, Okla. 


ee fa 

; It may gratify Al-ford’s ego to 
know that he is the only remaining spec- 
imen of his particular kind of man. 

Elizabeth McCune 
Missoula, Mon. 
— . * 

. For a “Lord of Creation,” Al-ford 
ibn Roos’s ignorance of the “comings 
and goings and doings” of women is 
pretty pathetic . .. 1 should like to ex- 
tend my heartfelt sympathies to his wife 
(if there be one so unfortunate). 

Ethel H. Weed 
South Haven, Mich. 

. - * 

This gentleman, Al-ford ibn Roos, is in 
a class by himself. Why, he takes the 
words right out of my mouth. Golly! 
how much better this world would be if 
there weren’t any females bothering us 
“Lords of Creation” with their frivolous, 
fantastic idiosyncracies. If it were a 
Federal offense for a woman to do any- 
thing but take care of her home, this 
earth would be a better, more enjoyable 
place to live in. 

H’mmm, but maybe I could be wrong. 

Melvin E. Lee 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Sinking Idaho” 


PATHFINDER, Sept. 4, page 11: “One 
day he went out onto his 180-acre farm 


to find that a square mile of it was shud- 
dering strangely.” 

Question: How many square 
there in an acre? Idaho 
changed since I last saw it. 


E. Ulbricht 


miles are 
must have 


Minn, 


7 co » 


Wolverton, 


. . . Since when does 180 acres contain 
a square mile? . 
M. Gowdey 
Seattle, Wash. 
* . * 

. . Here it®North Dakota a square mile 
contains 640 acres, not 180. Perhaps they 
have smaller miles in Idaho, or can it be 
that your editors made a mistake? ... 

Mrs. Wendell P. Coffing 
Mott, N. D. 


{Idaho’s square miles, with just as many acres as 
those of any other state, were the subject of some 
dubious multiplication on the part of a PATH- 
FINDER editor.—Ed.] 





HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Thousands have been helped 
In this simple DRUGLESS way 





French doctors have discovered a new, drugless 
method for the treatment of high blood pressure and 
its associated symptoms of headache and dizziness. 
They have found that a concentrate of garlic in 
certain measured dosage lowers the blood pressure 
an average of 10 to 40 points and that this effect 
may be prolonged by | the dose at pre- 
u 


scribed intervals. They report further that as the 
blood pressure is lowered, in almost all cases the 
associated symptoms of headache and dizziness 
disappear. 

ALLIMIN Garlic-Parsley Tablets contain the 
essence of these ingredients in highly concentrated 
form. They are specially processed and free from 
objectionable taste and odor. They are absolutely 
guaranteed to be free from drugs of every kind. They 
act by improving the conden not by dulling 
the pain. 

ALLIMIN Essence of Gartic-Parsiey Tablets 
have been thoroughly tested in actual cases of high 
blood pressure by Dr. Frederic Damrau, eminent 
physician of Park Ave., New York City. Dr. Dam- 
rau has written a booklet telling of his favorable 
experience with these tablets. A copy of this book- 
let may be had free by any high blood pressure 
sufferer. 

ALLIMIN Essence of Gartic-Parsiey Tablets 
are on sale at all good drug stores, in two sizes— 
50c and $1.00. When purchasing, see that you get 
the genuine ALLIMIN, even if you have® to 
insist. Only in this way can you be sure of gettin 
the self-same tablets used by Dr. Damrau wit ch 
favorable results. For free conv of Dr. Damr 
booklet, or if druggist cannot supply ALLIMIN, address 


VAN PATTEN PHAR. CO., 54 W. t W. Illinois, CHICAGO CHICAGO 


ARTHRITIS. 


If you want to pean te try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sclatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatiem—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P, Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209- Bo Street, Hallowell, Maine. 
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4 DINNER SET: 
Beautiful al! perfect selection full size SEMI- 
PORC ELAIN Dinnerware. Fancy embossed 
. edges. Colorful floral , ae corations 
YOURS [for GIVING AWAY FREE 
Sachet PERFU ME and Italian 
Novelty Ring with every box of 
famous MEDICATED UCA 
MENTHO SALVE (for burns, 
ry a, mitt etc.) ‘erniam 
a box and remittin ‘Sri jum 

ia jem ental 5 ASP TO SEI 
dor bn ° ns 
ao Basis for selling only 12 boxes. 
ush peste ard to UCA MFG. CO. 
E43, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND NO MONEY- 


TRY PED 





Get this amazing few non-irritant remedy for 
Athlete’s Foot, Eczema, Poison Ivy, Acne and any 
external disorder of the skin. No Samples. Send $1.00 
to THE PED COMPANY, LAWRENCEBURG, KY. 











SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 


CONDENSED 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 
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weekly issues. 


(Outside 48 States, $2) 
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FREE BOOK FROM 
McCLEARY CLINIC 


Any one afflicted with hemorrhoids 
(piles), fistula, non-malignant rectal 
ills of any kind or colon troubles, 
would do well to write the McCleary 
Clinic, 6282 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., for a copy of a book 
published by that institution. The 
book is full of valuable information— 
explains the nature of rectal ailments 
of various kinds, cautions against 
possibly harmful procedures, and of- 
fers suggestions helpful to any one 
suffering from these common ills. 

The McCleary Clinic is the largest 
institution of its kind in the world, 
specializing exclusively in rectal and 
colon cases. Its treatment is known to 
thousands of former patients, who 
have come to it from all over the 
States, Canada, and many foreign 
lands. A written request will bring 
you a free copy of the book, in plain 
wrapper, without placing you under 
any obligation. 


BUY U. S. MARBLE OR GRANITE MON- 
UMENTS At Low Prices. Lettered. Freight 
aid. Erected if desired. Write for FREE 
Jatalog and Samples. U. S. MARBLE & 
GRANITE CO., Dept. A-13, ONECO, FLA. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and-make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1985, C.M.Co. 


Use CONEX, that marvelous discov- 
ery for Eczema, Psoriasis, Athlete's 
Foot and other skin diseases. Re- 


fieves itching — Succeeds where others fail. Used and 
prescribed by physicians. Send 10¢ for Sample Jar. 
CONLEY OINTMENT CORP. Dept. P Muncie, Indiana 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., BoxP, SALIDA, COLO. 


PSORIASIS 


The symptoms of this skin disease are inflammation 
and reddish, dry flat papules or patches, covered 
with silvery scales and crusts. Send 10c for trial tin 
of Derman No. 1 and No. 2, and you'll see why 
thousands of psoriasis sufferers ‘‘rave’’ about. this 
discovery. In 98% of all cases, doctors have found 
Dermatin No. 1 and No. 2 successful. 


Dept. 31, VALLEY LABORATORIES, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


ENJOY BEAUTIFUL 


FALSE TEETH 


AT NEW 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Numerical Cards 


Card tricks are as popular as they 
are amazing. With “Numerical Cards” 
the amateur performer can amaze his 
friends by telling the number of points 
on three chosen cards. 

After requesting someone to choose 
three cards from a deck (from which 
all cards below seven have been dis- 
carded), the performer proceeds to 
tell their total number of points in 
this manner: First, he informs the 
chooser that the ace counts 11, the face 
or figure cards 10, and the others ac- 
cording to the points on their faces. 
Second, he has the chooser place the 
three cards on the table separately 
(face down) and put on each a pile 
of other cards—as many cards on each 
heap as will, with the points on the 
chosen cards, add up to 15 points in 
each heap. For example, if the first 
card chosen is an eight, it will require 
seven cards to be placed over it; if 
the second is a nine, six cards will be 
required; if the third be a face card, 
five other are needed on that heap. 

Thus, in this assumed case there are 
21 cards in use. But in all cases the 
performer simply has to count the 
remaining number of cards in the deck, 
then mentally add 16 to this number 
to obtain the total number of points 
on the three chosen cards. Since there 
are 52 cards in the whole deck, dis- 
carding the cards below seven leaves 
only 32. With 21 cards in use in the 
above hypothetical case, there would 
be 11 cards remaining. So the number 
of points on the chosen cards would 
be 11 plus 16 or 27, 








Brain Teaser 


A Chinese farmer was recently 
asked which of his three sons could 
best be spared for military service. 
The farmer replied: “Sing and Chang 
can do a certain quantity of work in 
eight days, which Sing and Chung will 
require nine, and which’ Chang and 
Chung will take 10 days over.” This 
statement showed Chung to be the 
slowest worker. The farmer was next 
asked as to how long it would take 
each son to accomplish the job alone. 
Can you figure that out? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The runner 
was out, the ball arriving at First a 
little more than three-tenths of a 
second ahead of him. 

_————  ———— 


Smiles 

Teacher Strict—Heyton, come here 
and give me what you have in your 
mouth, 

Heyton—I-I-I'd_ certainly 
Teacher. It’s the toothache. 


like to, 


Bob—You haven’t met 
wife yet, have you? 

Gus—No, I didn’t know you were a 
bigamist. 


my pretty 


Pathfinde, 


Dots—Phew! 


What a job. It took 
eight sittings. 
Joe—What? Been having your por. 


trait painted for me? 
Dots—No, silly, learning to roller skate 
so I can go places with you. 





Witness—I think 

Lawyer—We don’t care what you 
think, What we want to know is 
what you know. 

Witness—If you don’t want to know 
what I think, I may as well leave the 
stand. I can’t talk without thinking 
I’m not a lawyer. 


Playfoot—Thinking of me, Dearest? 
Sally—Was I laughing? I’m so sorry, 


Mandy—Rastus, 
work? 
body. 

Rastus—Dat shows what you knovy 
about it. I’ve already lost two wives 
dat way. 


why don’t you 
Hard work never killed a: 





Prof. Pilcher—Now, Mr. Bjones, can 
you give the class an example of wast- 
ed energy? 

Frosh Bjones—Yes, sir—telling «4 
hair-raising story to a _ bald-headed 
man, 


Mrs. Tenderfoot—Will 
tion be dangerous, doctor? 

Dr. Slicem—Now don’t you worr, 
about that. You can’t buy a dange! 
ous operation for $50. 


HOUSEHOLD > 


Feeding the Crowd 


The average housewife has little dif- 
ficulty feeding the family its thre: 
squares a day. But when a larg 
batch of unexpected company blov 
in, when there is a party, club socia! 
or picnic, the question of how muc! 
food to prepare is sometimes per- 
plexing. 

Almost anyone can provide enoug! 
food to stop their guests from going 
hungry. To have sufficient and tempt- 
ing food for everybody, without being 
extravagant, however, requires pla 
ning. For this reason, home econom- 
ics experts have come to the aid o! 
inexperienced hostesses by apportion 
ing many food quantities on a 50-serv- 
ing basis. For instance, they have 
found that, counting 18 to 20 slices 
for a pound loaf of bread, 50 persons 
can have two slices each, if seve 
loaves are bought. From one and * 
half to two pounds of butter wil! 


the opera- 
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AGENTS WANTED 


RISTMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS Selling — 

Wildfire.’ Just Show our sensational 21 folder 

yal” assortment. Sells itself: 

$1 00. Five other amazing assortments. 
day. Samples on approval. Silver Swan Studios, 
) Pifth Ave., Dept. 28, New York. 


RISTMAS CARDS. Absolutely finest assortment. 
Big profits. Write for samples. Robinson Cards, 
Orange, C Clinton, Mass. 


30TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent | Pathfinder, 
urt or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
sthfinder, Washington, D. C 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


-ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
‘old, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


)DRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
ngs weekly. Write Dorothea 
smetics, (P) Hynes, California. 
EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience umnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
me. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
itors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S. 
\DDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME for national ad- 
vertiser. Pay weekly. Everything furnished. Apply 
Premium, @. P. O. Box 231-C, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
¢s TO $12 WEEKLY—<Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
andise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 
WE PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards at 
home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-CA Main, 
rtford, Conn 


alice as Iobed on gage two. 

















by 


INSTRUCTION 


RK POR “UNCLE SAM.” Start $1260—$2100 year. 
teady increase. Men-women. Prepare now for next 
Influence unnecessary. Common edu- 


et appointment—Pree. Write today. 
tute, Dept. J13, Rochester, N. Y. 


Al JOBS OPEN—Auto, Diesel, Aviation mechanics, 
Fender repair, Painting, Welding. Learn with 
‘weeks practical training. Write for Free Book, 

w tuition rate, and course interested in. McSweeny 
32-45, Detroit, Mich., or Kansas 
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INVENTIONS WANTED 


NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
tented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MALE HELP WANTED a, 


MAKE BIG BIG MONEY | with "amazing new line pants, 

hurts, jackets, sweaters. 

vance commissions, in addition earn extra cash 

ises and your own garments. No investment. Com- 

te | sanple line free. Rush name, address. Dunla- 
Dept. J-31, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEDICAL 


NO CATARRH NOR COLDS. Large three 
No-Cold Remedy Co., 
Box _269, Indianapolis, Ind 


ES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. - Bree, 140 
e book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AKE 100% % PROFIT selling ‘stamped goods—100 new new 
ns—pillow cases, scarfs, table cloths, aprons, 
sorted linens. 24 page catalog free. Merribee Art 
roidery Co., 22 West 2lst Street, Department 260, 
» York, N. Y. 


UP YOUR NEXT PARTY! Booklet, 101 Games 
ind Contests’? 25c. Wayne Schwab, Mars, Pa. 


For ASTHMA 


$1.00 Supply FREE 


ing the World War, the development by 
French chemist of a formula for overcom- 
the distress caused by the spasms and 
roxysms of asthma, brought such amazing 
ults that its fame quickly spread all over 
rope. Now introduced in the United States 
the Bel-Din Treatment. This amazing 
reparation acts to overcome gasping, chok- 
and the feeling of suffocation that ac- 
mpanies asthma. The Bel-Din Company, 
Dept. 220B, Montrose, California, are anxious 
every sufferer to try this treatment. They 
1 send a liberal FREE supply to anyone 
vio writes them. Do it today. 
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Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

e day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C5 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


spread the seven loaves. Sandwiches 
should number at least two or more 
for each guest. 

For beverages, three gallons of 
water and a pound of coffee will make 
over'three gallons of liquid. This will 
allow about one and a half cups for 
2-ach of the 50 present. Three gallons 
of lemonade or any other beverage 
will serve 50 guests. 

Meats are a problem in themselves. 
But for most purposes half a pound 
of meat per person should be more 
than sufficient; except for chicken. 
For either roast or fried chicken, al- 
low about one pound of both meat and 
bone per person. 

Ice creams, other frozen desserts, 
custards or fruits can be determined 
on this basis: Two and a half gallons 
of ice cream will allow about half a 
cup each for 50 persons. 








NOVELTIES 


FREE WITHOUT OBLIGATION Beautiful Facsimile 

reproduction, imitation parchment Declaration In- 
dependence, Send names, addresses of 10 friends & 
neighbors. Utility Specialties Corp., 20K Vesey St., 
New York. 





OLD COINS WANTED 


$2000.00 FOR 1c. We Guarantee To Pay World’s High- 

est Prices, certain 1909 cents $25.00, 1860 cents 
$500.00, Large cents $2000.00, Quarters $300.00, Gold 
Coins $7500.00, 1913 Liberty Head Nickel $350.00, cer- 
tain 60c of 1838-$1500.00, 1853-$750.00, 1915-$13.50, 
2921-$26.00, 1922-$60.00, 1928-$12.00, 1935-$60.00, Half 
Cents, Half Dimes, Foreign Coins, Paper Money, and 
Thousands of others up to $5000.00 each. Know What 
Your Coins Are Worth. Send Dime For 1937 World's 
Largest 10c Complete Illustrated Catalogue. Romano- 
coinshop, Dept. 188, Nantasket, Mass. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA— Write immediately 1 for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protecticn’’ and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-K Victor _ Building, Washington, D. C 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 698-L Adams Building, Washi n, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 
same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 








prints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Amer- 
ican Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed 


with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS | DEVELOPED—Two beautiful do double ~ weight 

professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE —Quality ¥ work Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaranteed 
neverfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Serv- 
ice, Dubuque, Iowa. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER, 
Special Fadeproof process. 











i5c. Films developed by 
Quick Service. Reprints, 
153, Kansas City, Mo. 


ROLLS RUSHED! ~ Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 
25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, three 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. Quick 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. __ 
20 REPRINTS 25¢. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. NordsKog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED with 20 prints 25c. Extra re- 
prints 20 for 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, 
Chicago. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for free 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. I-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 
MEN WITH CARS to sell new electric arc welder to 
mechanics, repairmen, factories. Wholesales $2.50. 
Five minute demonstration makes sales: Up to 150% 
profit. Trindl Products, 2225-BF Calumet. Chicago. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 


ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., , Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


Smart 

















SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 

Bldg., Chicago. 

a am & *oe ES. 

WRITE SHORT STORIES, novels, plays! Send for 


free book 
United States School of Writing, 
Street, New York. 


“Careers in Writing’’! No obligation! 
20-22 West 60th 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduct- 
bie, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Ine., 58N Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 





unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


WEAK PROSTATE 


Lost vigour, pelvic pains, 
other ailments often caused by prostate troubles 
science has perfected a new method of treatment 


FREE TRIAL, 
Try the NUPROSTATE method today on the money 
back guarantee that you must be satisfied with results 
or money ray refunded. Send $1.00 (balance, $1.00 
collected C. O. D.) 

PROSTATE INSTITUTE 
480 Lexington Avenue, Box 2004, 





night rising, lame back and 
Now 


New York City 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. Describe the a of your 
trouble and get a PREE BOO 

DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE COMPANY, 
140 N. Dearborn 8&t., Chicago, nL 











1H 1GH BLOOD PRESSURE 





Hundreds of Sufferers from high bleed pressure, hardened 
arteries, stroke, kidney and bladder inflammation have 
experienced relief by the use of Utona (purely vegetable) 

sold on a money-back guarantee. Common symptoms A! 
high blood pressure are headaches, dizziness, faintin 

spells, cramps, numbness in arms and legs, pins and 
needles, etc. Describe your condition, Send no money. 


Information free 


NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY 
677 insurance Exchange Bidg., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


MEN 40 GAIN YOUTH 


Vigor—or No Pay 


Now sciénce has combined the ac- 
tive strength of animal glands in 
Vigorgland. This treatment rejuve- 
nates the prostate so that you have 
the strength and desires of youth. 


FREE TRIAL—Try medical sci- 
ence’s newest contribution Send 
$1.00 (balance $1.00 collect C. O. D.) 
on absolute guarantee that you 
regain virile manhood or money 
refunded. 


Physicians Supply Labs., Bex 127, 247 Park Ave., New York City 
cards, inks, black magic books 

D } eS stones, charms, ete. Catalog pane. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Me. 

Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 

and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 


amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 
PROSTEX COMPANY. Dent. 2 Miami. Oklahoma. 


Mouth ~THREE POINT: 
oe, ON 

Featherweight— No G ng — 
Natural Taste — Holds tter. 
Singers, Speakers, like the ex- 
tra tongue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth —by mail 
—as low as $9.75. 60 Day Trial. 
Hod Laboratories, 1556 Hod Williame Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 
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or Packard Sedan and $1,250°° Cash! 
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Have you keen eyes? Look sharply at the ador- 
able faces. Can you tell the marked differences 
—and pick out the fivethat look exactly alike? Try 
to find the quintuplets; write their numbers in 
the’coupon, mail today, and get the wonderful, 
sensational opportunity to win a Packard 8 
<yander, Sedan and $1,250.00cash, or $2,500.00 
all cash. Think of the glorious thrill of winning a 
beautiful Packard Sedan; and having $1,250.00 in 
extra cash if you act promptly and win the first grand 
rize! Truly you get a great opportunity to win 
500.00 if you prefer money. Second Grand Prize, 

a Chevrolet De Luxe 1937 an or $750.00 cash. 
Third Grand Prize, a Ford V-8 1937 Sedan or $600.00 
cash. Besides, there are 100 other grand prizes total- 


ing a cash value of over $2,000.00! Truly, this is a 
great opportunity. Don’t delay a minute; mail the 
coupon today! 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Just think what you could do with all that money, if 
first prize winner! We are a reliable concern, trans- 
acting business throughout the United States, and 
we are going to pay out this wonderful fortune in 
celebration of our tenth anniversary in business. The 
whole world seems different when you're rich. Turn 
all Py glorious dreams into realities. Remember, 
$2, .00 cash will goa long, long way. Make up your 
mind right now that you are going to succeed. Reach 
out for this GREAT REWARD; make it yours! Send 
the coupon today! 


SEND NO MONEY- Just Mail Coupon 


A FEW 
HAPPY 
PRIZE 
WINNERS 
in Other 
Campaigns 





Answer Today— Select Your Prize Later 


Remember, it pays to be prompt. we accept 
Rush the coupon TODAY. 

Find the quintuplets, mail the coupon 

promptly, and later you may tell us which 

— prefer to have if first prize winner: the 


carefully. Glance at the hair-bows, collars, see whether 
they are of the same style, color, etc. That's only a hint. 
Bear in mind that the pictures of the quintuplets are 
alike, exactly in every detail. This is a challenge to your 

ts of observation, It is not as easy as you may be- 
ieve. Start now, find the quintuplets if you can. Mail 
the ‘coupon right away and get the amazing oppor- 
tunity to win a big, marvelous award! 


Other Men and Women 
HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Imagine yourself picking out a beautiful 8-cylinder 
Packard 120 Sedan from _your local dealer at our 
expense, and also getting a Certified Check for $1,250.00 
extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you act promptly 
and win the big first grand prize. 


your own choice—you are the sole judge— you prefer. 


$1,250.00 CASH 


FOR PROMPTNESS 





Nannelle 


decision. Hurry! Mark the 
numbers of the quintuplets in the coupon, 
send the coupon right away, but send no 
money with your answer. There are over 100 
Grand Prizes. Be prompt, and if named first 

ackard 120 Sedan and $1,250.00 Prompt- __ prize winner, you get the Packard 120 Sedan 
ness Prize, or $2,500.00 all in cash. You get and $1,250.00 cash, or $2,500.00 all cash if 


ADDRESS YOUR ANSWER TO — 


560 W. Randolph Street, Dept. 13-C, Chicago, Ill. 


Ae 

ay 

Ae 

is: 
a Remember, send NO money with the coupon. Just | Others have already been awarded big cash prizes in 
Fi see if you can find the quintuplets, the five youthink similar distributions of cash by other companies. 
aby are the ones who look alike, mark their numbers in Henry Stoll, N. Y.; Anny Menzi, N. Y.; Mrs. D, Hayes, 
if the coupon below and mail today. Look at the faces Pa.; Sister Agnella, Ill.; Louisa Meyers, Ohio; Jennie 


Tyler, N. J.; and many others have won wonderful cash 
piesa. Now you may too! What a glorious thrill it will 
for YOU to realize YOUR life-time dreams! 


EveryPrizeWill Be Paid Promptly! 


Weare paying out $6,000.00—the first grand prize of 
$2:500.00-—over 100 separate other grand prizes, and 
thousands of dollars in special cash awards. You, too, 
may share in this great distribution of cash. You 
absolutely no risk; it only costs a postage stamp to send 
your answer, or a nny if you paste the coupon on a 
post card and mail to us, then, according to our anni- 
versary plan, zou will get this amazing opportunity. All 
ree must paid, and WILL BE PAID prompt! 
onestly and in full. In case of ties duplicate prizes 
be awarded. That is our sincere guarantee, 


You May Paste Coupon on Penny Postcard—Mail Quick! 


— ¢ 









